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‘““No; ne’er did the wave in its element steep 
An island of lovelier charms; 
It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep 
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Like Hebe in Hercules’ arms. 
The blush of your bowers is light to the eye, 
And their melody balm to the -ear; 
But the fiery planet of day is too nigh, 
And the snow-spirit never comes here.” 


wO sang Tom Moore in the 
days when the fair islands 
of Bermuda were but little 
known and were looked upon 
askance as barren and dan- 
gerous places. ‘‘ The still vexed Ber- 
moothes’’ is so trite a quotation that 








one has to apologize for using it, but it 
serves to show the reputation of the 
islands in the days of Shakespeare. Super- 
stition and coral-reefs surrounded the 
Bermudas and kept visitors from their 
lovely shores. Notwithstanding the rapt- 
urous poetical eulogies of Tom Moore, 
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who held a Government sinecure in Ber- 
muda for some time, few visitors ever 
visited there for the purposes of pleasure 
until very recent years. For the fact 
that ‘‘ the snow-spirit never comes here ”’ 
but lends an added charm to those who 
are weary of the frosty sprite, and the 
‘‘fiery planet of day’’ is not a bit too 
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dred miles in a southeast direction from 
New York, and it takes about forty-eight 
hours, or two days, to get there. The 
brevity of the journey is its chief charm, 
for no one but an old salt would enjoy 
the rough passage. I remember that on 
the vessel going over, the passenger who 
seemed to enjoy himself most was an old 
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nigh for those who wish to live an out- 
door life in winter. Bermuda enjoys 
one of the most equal climates of any 
place in the world; in winter the ther- 
mometer stands at about 70° and does 
not appear to vary very much, while the 
summers are hardly as hot as ‘our own. 
The Bermudas are about seven hun- 


sea-captain who was off for a pleasure- 
trip. He wore a continual and expans- 
ive smile which made some of us sea-sick 
passengers rather envious and weary. 
‘¢ Who would exchange this for a farm ?’’ 
he exclaimed, one particularly rough 
morning, gazing about him with a gleeful 
look and rubbing his hands in a benevo- 
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lent manner. This galled my soul, 
steeped to its depths in mal de mer. 
‘‘Captain,’’ I answered, in a feeble 
voice but with firm conviction, ‘‘ there 
is not the smallest farm in the United 
States that I would swap for the whole 
Atlantic Ocean with every ocean that 
you have ever seen thrown in.’’ ‘‘ Why, 
you don’t call this rough?’’ he said, 
regarding me quizzically. ‘‘ Well, it’s 
pretty rough on me,’’ I replied. ‘‘’Tain’t 
what I call rough,’’ said he. ‘* Now, let 
me tell you—’’ But, before he could 
tell me, a huge wave raised its crested 
head and struck him back of the neck, 
as if to chide him for his disdain. A 
feeble cry of triumph arose from the 
sea-sick contingent, as the captain, 
drenched from head to foot, disappeared 
below without waiting to enlighten us as 
to what he did really call rough. 
However, as I said, the trip is a short 
one; the agony is soon over. To start 
from New York on a cold and wintry 
Thursday afternoon and to arrive on 
Saturday afternoon in a land of sunshine 
and flowers causes one to be as pleased 
and astonished with himself as must 


have been that old gentleman, a sort of 
daddy long-legs, in Lear’s ‘‘ Book of 
Nonsense,’’ who ‘‘ jumped in one prance 
from Turkey to France.’’ Not very 
much land does the sea-weary passenger 
see at first, if he looks out at the first 
hail. The islands look then like a lot of 
little dots rocking upon the bosom of 
the deep; but gradually the dots grow 
larger and larger, and one begins to dis- 
cover trees and habitations. 

The entire area of the Bermudas, 
however, does not amount to twenty 
square miles, and there are about three 
hundred islands in the group. The four 
largest islands are united by ferry, cause- 
ways, and bridges, and so are virtually 
thrown into one; the strip of united 
mainland being thus about twenty-five 
miles long, though nowhere more than 
three miles in breadth, and in most 
places not one. This narrow strip 
extends in a curved line resembling a 
shepherd’s crook. Encircling the islands 
is a chain of reefs with but a few navi- 
gable openings ; this renders the enclosed 
land an almost impregnable natural fort- 


ress. 
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As you draw near, you behold frown- 
ing forts and batteries at every command- 
ing point; for, next to Gibraltar, 
Bermuda is the strongest fortified place 
in the world. As you sail into the 
beautiful harbor of Hamilton, you pass 
by what is known as Ireland Island, 
which from advantages natural and 
acquired appears impregnable to the 
ordinary observer. 

A number of English men-of-war 
rendezvous here every winter, and the 
island appears to be densely populated 
with soldiers, sailors, and marines, while 
numerous heavy-armed forts and batteries 
frown down upon you, and defy you to 
approach other than as a friend. There 
is a large open basin here which accom- 
modates a large number of vessels along 
the wharfs, and every facility exists for 
the repairing of ships. The largest 
floating dock in the world is here; it 
weighs 8200 tons and will receive the 
largest iron-clad. 

From off the dock-yard, one plainly 
sees 


“ The white-walled distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down,” 


though the sails can hardly be called 
whiter than the gleaming white walls 
and houses of Hamilton. When Mark 
Twain visited these islands, he could 
find no better simile for the intense 
white of a Bermuda house than that it 
resembled the white of the icing of a 
cake. The white of marble, he declared, 
was modest and retiring compared with 
it. The peculiar whiteness of the capital 
city of Hamilton is dazzling to the spec- 
tator, and some time will elapse before 
he can look boldly upon a Bermuda 
house while the sun is shining upon it. 
The streets are of the same dazzling 
whiteness as the houses. Indeed, after 
looking at either house or street, it is a 
great comfort to let the eye rest upon a 
darky, and fortunately Bermuda abounds 
in darkies. 

The houses are built of white coral 
blocks. These are easily quarried, for 
the stone is very soft until exposure to 
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the air hardens it. The natives drill the 
stone with a long chisel used like a crow- 
bar, and then the stone is sawed with an 
ordinary hand-saw to meet the require- 
ments of the case; a man in Bermuda 
can get the material for his house in 
excavating for his cellar. 


Itt 


One can get a great variety of scenery 
in a few hours’ drive. Now you over- 
look a bold and rocky coast: this is 
known as the south shore, and here the 
sea breaks with some fury ; but the other 
shores the sea laps very gently, for its 
force is broken by the reefs. In a twink- 
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The roads are formed by cutting down 
until the white coral bed is reached, and 
then the surface issmoothed. One never 
hears complaints about roads in Bermuda ; 
they are naturally so good that they can’t 
be spoiled. It is a great delight to go 
over these roads in any fashion, whether 
in a carriage, donkey-cart, or on foot. 
And then one gets such charming bits of 
scenery. The islands are undulating and 
hilly, and from the hills one looks down 
upon a land of fruits and flowers and 
then outward to the wonderfully tinted 
waters upon every side. Nowhere do 
you see such wonderful water as that 
about Bermuda; it takes different tints 
from the coral reefs that are lying all 
about, and they give it at times all the 
colors of the rainbow; then it is ever 
changing and varying with the different 
lights, so that constantly new pictures 
are forming. 


ling, perhaps you are plunged into the 
thick shade of cedars, while enormous 
oleander-bushes line the clean white road. 
Now and then, you catch glimpses of 
fields of white stately lilies, and then you 
skirt along by clumps of banana-trees or 
by tall palms and erect bamboos and 
jungles of mangrove. The gleaming 
white houses peeping at you from amid 
trees and oleander-bushes make a pretty 
contrast to the green foliage about them. 
Over the porches of some of these houses 
grows a wonderful vine known as the 
‘*bougainvillea,’’ which bears in gen- 
erous profusion great clusters of gorgeous 
purple flowers. The beauty of these 
bunches of flowers standing out from their 
pure white background is indescribable. 
Flowers are everywhere—oleanders, gera- 
niums, lilies, lantanas, pinks, jessamine, 
roses, besides numbers of flowering shrubs. 
All the houses in Bermuda are pretty and 
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picturesque, even the very humblest ; for 
the building material for all is the white 
coral limestone, and so all present a spot- 
lessly neat and attractive appearance. 
Abject poverty, if it exists in Bermuda, 
manages to keep itself out of sight. It 
is said there is no such thing as pauper- 
ism, strictly so called; certainly one 
meets with no beggars and sees no signs 
of want. 

There are two towns in Bermuda— 
Hamilton and St. George’s. Hamilton 
is the capital city, the metropolis, and 
all roads lead to it. It is not a very 
large place, judged by our standards ; 
but it is a very important place in Ber- 
muda. It has a population of about two 
thousand souls, which is augmented in 
winter by visitors. It contains the lead- 
ing hotels and boarding-houses and pub- 
lic buildings of various kinds. The two 
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native aristocracy, the officers of the 
army and navy, and the winter visitors. 
These make a very picturesque gather- 
ing, so that the balls at the Hamilton 
are always an event and well worthy of 
attendance. 
Every visitor to Bermuda must take 
the drive from Hamilton to St. George’s, 
and engage a driver who knows the points 
of interest along the way; these are too 
numerous to be enumerated in a maga- 
zine article, but, if one wishes to form 
the acquaintance of some of the finny 
inhabitants of the surrounding waters, he 
should be sure to stop at what is known 
as the Devil’s Hole. Fish caught at 
favorable seasons are kept here until 
wanted for use. The name would sug- 
gest that there are some devil-fish here ; 
but there are none, though there are some 
fish that look and act like devils. These 











most imposing buildings are a fine cathe- 
dral and the Hamilton Hotel. The 
Hamilton Hotel is the centre of gayety 
during the winter; here a hop is given 
every week, which brings together the 
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STREET IN ST. GEORGE'S. 


are known as gropers, and they are most 
fierce and voracious ; they appear to have 
the catholic digestion of. goats, and will 
devour anything, from a brown paper 
bag to an old boot. If they have no 
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devil-fish in this motley collection, they 
have what is much better: angel-fish. 
These are the most beautiful fish that I 
have ever seen. ‘They are an exquisite 
and delicate shade of blue in color, have 
large eyes with a benign and heavenly 
expression in them, and their fins do 
somewhat resemble wings. ‘These fish 
are table delicacies, but you feel as if 
you were committing some new form of 
crime while devouring them—a sort of 
angelcide, if one may coin a word to fit 
the crime. 

Another object of interest is the 
‘Ducking Stool’’ rock, to be seen on 
the north shore road. Here, in those 
good old times that one reads about, 
when witchcraft and sorcery were com- 
mon, there was a kind of see-saw arrange- 
ment with one end overhanging the sea. 
Here unfortunate old women who were 
believed to. be witches were often 
‘¢ducked’’ until they were drowned. 
The practice of ducking began in the 
latter part of the fifteenth and prevailed 
until the early part of the present cen- 
tury. One of the most frequent offenses 
punished by ducking was that of the 
common scold. Acruel form of punish- 





ment, undoubtedly, but its effect must 
have been magical; and one’s mind is 
apt to revert to one or two old shrews of 
his own acquaintance, whom he would 
rather enjoy seeing soused up and down 
for a while. 

All along, the drive to St. George’s is 
a beautiful and ever varying one. Up 
hill and down dale you go, and every 
turn reveals new beauties to you. Then, 
as you drive along the long causeways, 
the waters on either side are a glory and 
a revelation. You pass, too, by sounds 
and bays that almost intoxicate you with 
their loveliness. 

The situation of the town of St. 
George’s itself is commanding and fine, 
rising up in deep acclivities from the 
sea. The quaint town fairly bristles with 
forts, which. are said to be among the 
strongest in the world. St. George’s 
has enjoyed a brilliant past, which over- 
shadows its present. In the old times, 
St. George’s was the chief town and the 
capital city; but its glory has departed, 
and it now seems like a city of the dead. 
Hamilton was made the seat of govern- 
ment in 1793. Perhaps, though, there 
was no era in which St. George’s 
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enjoyed such life and prosperity as dur- 
ing our civil war. Here were fitted out 
numbers of blockade-runners, and the 
pockets of the speculators in these 
dubious enterprises fairly bulged with 
wealth. If there was not much virtue in 
St. George’s at this period, there was 
plenty of cakesandale. Common sailors 
returned from mysterious trips with 
pockets full of gold, and lay about in 
the sun, drinking champagne to their 
hearts’ content. But, with the end of 


hemmed in by high walls give the town 
a Spanish look, and this probably sug- 
gested the legend that Bermuda was col- 
onized by the Spaniards, which is untrue. 
After the discovery of the islands by the 
Spaniard, Juan Bermudez, who failed in 
an attempt to land, circa 1510, the Ber- 
mudas were granted by Philip II to 
Ferdinand Camelo, a Portuguese, who 
took possession of them in 1543, but did 
not remain, and effected no settlement. 
The third visitant to the islands was an 
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the war, the bright bubble burst and left 
not a wrack behind. 

St. George’s streets are wonderfully 
narrow and winding. It was built in a 
time, the early part of the seventeenth 
century, when pirates were plentiful, and 
so the streets were constructed with a 
view to readily blockading them against 
these invaders, and tradition has it that 
these narrow streets often ran with 
blood. 

The narrow streets and the gardens 


Englishman named Henry May, who was 
wrecked off Bermuda in 1593. He 
gained the shore with some other sur- 
vivors and remained for five months, dur- 
ing which time the party built a cedar 
boat and then made off to Newfoundland. 
The islands were not popular among sea- 
faring men in those days. ‘They were 
looked upon with eyes of superstition 
and dread, for they were said to be 
enchanted and the abode of evil spirits. 
No wonder they had a bad name, for 
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many a stout yessel foundered on the 
encircling coral reefs. 

The hardy English were the first to 
colonize Bermuda. In 1609, an expedi- 
tion of nine English ships bound for the 
colony of Virginia was dispersed by a 
great storm. One of the ships, the 
‘«‘Adventure,’’ commanded by Sir George 
Somers, was wrecked on the reefs of Ber- 
muda, but all on board managed to reach 
land. A cedar pinnace was built and 
the party reached Virginia, but shortly 
afterward returned to found a settlement 
in Bermuda. Sir George died; and his 
crew, except three men who remained to 
keep possession of the islands, sailed for 
England, taking with them the embalmed 
body of their commander. After the 
arrival of the crew in England, a com- 
pany was formed to colonize the islands ; 
and in 1612, a ship-load of emigrants 
landed in Bermuda, and ever since it has 
been acolony of Great Britain. Though 
Sir George’s body was taken to England, 
he literally left his heart in Bermuda. It 
is buried in a beautiful public garden in 
the centre of the old town which bears 
his name. ‘There is a monument to the 
memory of Sir George, and in-the wall 
is a marble tablet bearing the following 
inscription: ‘* Near this spot was interred, 
in the year 1610, the heart of the heroic 
Admiral Sir George Somers, Kt., who 
nobly sacrificed his life to carry succor to 
the infant and suffering plantation, now 
the State of Virginia; to preserve his name 
to future ages, near the scene of his 
memorable shipwreck of 1609 the gov- 
ernor and commander-in-chief of this 
colony for the time being caused this 
tablet to be erected, 1876.”’ 

One of the objects of interest at St. 
George’s is an old parish church. Its 
communion-plate of massive silver was 
presented by King William III in 1684, 
and a silver christening-basin was the 
gift of Governor William Brown, a 
Tory from Salem, Massachusetts, who 
was appointed governor of Bermuda in 
1782. 

It is a pleasant trip to go from St. 
George’s to St. David’s Island by boat. 
The scenery in all parts of this island is 
very beautiful, and it is a positive delight 
to meet some of the inhabitants; they 
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are, as Whitman says of animals, ‘‘so 
placid and self-contented.’’ ‘There are 
old people here who actually have never 
left their own island, who never have 
been led by curiosity and a desire to see 
life to venture forth and explore the 
wonders of Hamilton. It is pleasant, 
in these hustling over-anxious times, ‘to 
meet people who take life serenely and 
who are content with what they have. 

In older days, wrecking used to bea 
favorite pastime among the innocent 
people of St. David’s, though it was by 
no means confined to them ; for the Ber- 
mudians generally in those days seemed 
to look upon it as a noble and laudable 
means of livelihood, and it is said that 
itis hard to persuade some of the old- 
timers now that they have not a moral 
and legal right to all that the sea may 
bring them. St. David’s had a parson 
noted far and wide for his eloquence and 
piety and his activity and zeal in secur- 
ing everything that Providence and the 
sea threw in his way. Once, during an 
eloquent discourse, he observed that the 
male members of his congregation were, 
like the Arab, silently stealing away. 
His penetrating mind immediately 
divined the cause of this sudden deser- 
tion ; he snuffed a wreck from afar, and, 
checking his exhortation, he. cried out: 
‘*Hold on! hold on! Wait till I take 
off my cassock, and we’ll all start 
even !”’ 

But it is no wonder that this spirit 
lingers over these otherwise highly moral 
islands. Some of the old governors 
were out-and-out pirates. Isaac Richier, 
who was governor in 1691, was a cele- 
brated freebooter, a pirate on sea and 
a brigand on land. The account of his 
reign reads like a romance. His one 
idea of statesmanship was to get hold of 
gold by any means. But it does not 
appear that any of his misdeeds, such as 
hanging innocent people and robbing 
ships, caused comment or led to his 
recall. The fact seems to be that few of 
the governor’s subjects were entitled to 
throw the first stone at his excellency. 

Bermuda had a proprietary form of 
government until 1685. It is now a 
crown colony, and the government is 
administered by a governor, a legislative 
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and executive council, and a house of 
assembly. The governor is appointed 
by the crown and holds office for six 
years. The council is composed of ten 
members, appointed by the imperial 
, government for life. The house of 
assembly is an elected body of thirty-six 
members. ‘There are upwards of nine 
hundred electors; these must possess 
freehold property amounting to sixty 
pounds. About one-third of the electors 
are colored men, though there is rarely 
more than one colored man elected as a 
member of the house. Members serve a 
term of seven years. The local laws are 
passed by the two houses and the gov- 
ernor, who is also commander of the 
forces. A regiment of English soldiers 
is always stationed at Bermuda. 

The population amounts to about fif- 
teen thousand souls, sixty per cent. of 
whom are colored. The white popula- 
tion is mainly composed of descendants 
of the old English settlers, with a sprink- 
ling of immigrants from America and 
Portugal. The natives are very kind- 
hearted and hospitable, but not at all 
enterprising. Indeed, the climate, 
though balmy and delightful, is not con- 
ducive to an active life. The negroes 
appear to possess more energy than the 
whites, seem anxious to improve them- 
selves, and are gradually acquiring more 
influence in the colony. Their upward 
progress is looked upon with consider- 
able suspicion by the whites, who of 
course wish to retain the upper hand and 
seem to fear the negroes as possible rivals 
in the local government of the island. 
The colored people are slowly acquiring 
small patches of land and give evidence 
of considerable thrift. There are quite 
a number of schools for the colored 
children, and these are well attended. 
I have never met, anywhere else, negroes 
who in general are so polite and well 
mannered. 

Onions and potatoes are the chief 
Bermuda exports, and the raising of these 
is the principal industry. These two 
staples are undoubtedly the best of their 
kind; but one is apt to regret this 
whole-souled devotion to these two veg- 
etables, because so many others are 
slighted that would find a congenial soil 
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in Bermuda. You do not get the variety 
of vegetables there that you do at home, 
and there is but little fruit other than 
bananas and melons, which are plentiful 
and delicious. 

Now, a word as to the best time for avisit 
to Bermuda. ‘The season—that is, the 
gay season—begins about the first day of 
January, and lasts until April, though 
many, especially health-seekers, go 
over in November or early in December. 
Invalids should not return to the United 
States earlier than April. The steamers 
of the Quebec Steamship Company leave 
New York every Thursday afternoon, 
from January to July. As the evenings 
are sometimes quite cool, it is well to 
take some heavy clothes. The climate is 
not a good one for consumptives, but is 
excellent for those afflicted with rheuma- 
tism, bronchial and nervous diseases. It 
is an earthly paradise for the overworked 
man, for sufferers from that dread malady 
known as nervous prostration. It is a 
land of the lotus, a land of rest. The 
cares and din and worries of the great 
world seem to have been left so far behind 
that they cease to trouble you, and you 
cease to think about them. You do not 
have to listen to eternal and stupid dis- 
cussions about the tariff, because happily 
there are no manufactures nor manu- 
facturers to protect. Instead of breezes 
laden with the odor of bone-factories, 
you snuff delicious air fragrant with the 
breath of pine-trees and roses. There are 
no railroads, and consequently there is 
no flying soot to mar the serenity of one’s 
mind nor the immaculateness of one’s 
linen. Verily, verily, in escaping from 
progress, one escapes a great many dis- 
agreeable things. It is to be hoped that 
Bermuda will be allowed to remain as it 
is. Lam in great fear lest some enterpris- 
ing company should be started to boom 
it, and puta Ferris wheel over there, and 
an elevated railway, so that you could 
run all around the mainland in a few 
minutes. To have Bermuda full of noises 
and merry-go-rounds and popular forms 
of amusement would be simply to spoil 
the place. There are amusements enough 
of a natural sort in Bermuda. You can 
fish and sail and bathe to your heart’s 
content, and you can loaf and enjoy 
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your soul. Readily could you subscribe 
to the oath in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lotus 
Eaters ”’ : 


“Let us take an oath and keep it with an 
equal mind, 
In this hollow Lotus land to live and lie 
reclined 


On the hills like gods together, careless of 
mankind.” 


But, when you get tired of reclining 
on the hills, a very pleasant form of 
amusement in a beautiful and languorous 
land, one can find many fields for 
activity—and very tempting fields, too. 
Of course, you can play tennis, and boat 
and bathe, and take all the ordinary 
forms of exercise that you can take in an 
ordinary country; but there are other 
forms which are more or less peculiar to 
Bermuda. Climbing in and out of won- 
derful white gleaming caves, for instance, 
is exceedingly good exercise not every- 
where obtainable. There are several of 
these caves, and the fathoms of some of 
them have never yet been fully explored. 
Near the mouth of the largest and most 
wonderful cave of all, known as Joyce’s 
Cave, stands a large calabash-tree which 
is known as Moore’s calabash; for 
under its spreading branches the poet, it 





is said, was wont to recline and meditate 
some new song. Moore appears to have 
spent the most of his time in Bermuda in 
making love and songs; but then, he 
spent his life in pursuing these agreeable 
pastimes. 

Another agreeable form of exercise in 
Bermuda is to row out among the coral 
reefs. You can anchor your boat, and, 
while dancing up and down upon the 
waves, the sea will reveal its mysteries to 
you. ‘The waters are so clear that with 
the naked eye you can see at varying 
depths the beautiful fronds of coral and 
great sea-ferns and brilliantly colored 
fishes and many another wonderful inhab- 
itantof the-deep. If you take a pair of 
tongs with you, you can readily make 
quite a collection of curios, and there is 
both good sport anid good exercise in 
doing this. 

People who must have indoor amuse- 
ments can find them here also. They 
can attend afternoon teas, and they can 
attend hops in the evenings. But the 
great charm of Bermuda will always lie 
in its balmy climate, its beautiful scenery, 
its wonderful waters, and the change of 
life which it affords to those who wish for 
a time to escape the demands of our com- 
plex civilization. 

Henry Collins Walsh. 








IN OLD 


HE golden haze of an 
October sunset, hanging 
softly over the White 
City, faded into the pur- 
ple mist of twilight. 

In Old Vienna, the 
Imperial Austrian Band was playing the 
opening number on the program. The 
concert-seats were filled with people, 
scarcely to be distinguished one from 
another in the half-light. 

In the café and shops, the yellow flaring 
gases cast grotesque lights and shadows 
upon faces typical of every nationality: 
here, a fierce, dark, white-turbaned pro- 
file; there, a German family drinking 
beer ; a bright-eyed Frenchwoman, with 
bird-like turn of head ; a party of students 
purchasing the wares of a flower-girl ; two 
Americans smoking. 

Mrs. Winthrop, sipping fragrant coffee 
at one of the tables, watched the scene 
with pleased appreciative eyes. 

‘<It is good to sit here,’’ ran her 
thoughts, ‘‘ to feel the pulsations of lives 
utterly unlike my own. I wonder if the 
greatest beauty of the World’s Fair does 
not, after all, lie in the fact that here for 
once mere conventionality and _ selfish- 
ness have been swept away by a strong 
current of sympathy and good-fellowship. 
I feel tempted to shake hands with the 
waiter, myself.’’ 

In the last row of concert-seats, near 
the café, sat Mrs. Winthrop’s daughter 
and her daughter’s husband. Mrs. Win- 
throp thought that the fine look of highest 
breeding stamped upon the girl’s pres- 
ence had never been moreevident. The 
young man also bore the same distinctive 
air of culture. Mrs. Winthrop drew her- 
self up and leaned back in her chair with 
serene pride, unconscious of the fact that 
she was not less a pronounced type than 
the people around her. The light-brown 
hair, the bluish-gray eyes a little sunken 
in the fine nervous face which retained 
a faded prettiness, the almost youthful 
slightness of her faultlessly clad figure, 
were distinctly American. 
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The subdued murmur of conversation 
and laughter, the flaring lights, the clink- 
ing of glasses at a toast, the blue smoke 
of cigars, the passing to and fro of waiters, 
a girl in scarlet dress, the quaint buildings 
rising against a strip of serene twilight 
sky where one star shone silverly, the 
strains of music, the fair face of her 
daughter, all seemed to mingle and dis- 
solve, one into the other, making, as it 
were, an indescribable melody or pict- 
ure. 

‘<Do you remember the time you tried 
to kiss me?’’ asked a voice near her: an 
uncultivated voice, yet possessing a cer- 
tain ring of sweetness. 

‘¢The time?’’ replied a masculine 
voice, laughingly. ‘* You mean the 
times, Mollie.’’ 

Mrs. Winthrop turned with a thrill of 
injured propriety. The speakers sat at 
the next table. The young man’s face 
was in shadow. The light, falling on 
the girl, revealed the combination of 
extreme fashion and cheap material in 
her dress: the hat tilted back on the 
light curly hair, the ungloved hands 
adorned with showy rings. The face 
arrested Mrs. Winthrop’s attention. It 
was a face in which the resolute mouth 
redeemed the pert little nose, and a pair 
of blue eyes looked out upon the world 
with a sweet fearlessness. 

‘¢ Probably some shop-girl,’’ thought 
Mrs. Winthrop. She was on the Board 
of the Working-Girl’s Union and also on 
that of the Home for Young Women. 
She looked at the girl with renewed 
interest. ‘‘ Quite a pretty face—rather 
out of the common run. But that hair 
looks like a mop !”’ 

Involuntarily Mrs. Winthrop glanced 
at her daughter, whose dark hair waved 
smoothly back from the white forehead. 
Mrs. Winthrop’s expression grew very 
tender. To think that Amy was now a 
bride of over a month—Amy, who still 
seemed but a little girl to her mother! 
Mrs. Winthrop’s returning gaze rested 
kindly upon the girl near her. 
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««Suppose,’’ said the girl, examining 
the bill of fare, ‘‘ that we don’t get any- 
thing to eat in here. It costs so. And 
we can get a good square meal for only 
half the price up-town.’’ 

‘« But I want you to have something,’’ 
interposed the young man; “it’s my 
treat.’’ He changed his position so that 
the light fell upon him also. He was 
yet scarcely more than a boy; under the 
faint mustache showed a mouth almost 
womanishly sweet. His face was more 
delicate, his eyes softer than the girl’s. 

‘‘You’ve got to take something now, 
anyway,’’ he insisted. ‘‘ Please, Mol- 
lie.”? 

“‘ Well, I’ll have a cup of chocolate,”’’ 
she answered. ‘I love chocolate when 
it’s real sweet, with lots of sugar in it.’’ 

‘«Don’t you want anything else— 
honest ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ with a positive nod of her 
pretty head ; ‘‘we’ve got to be eco- 
nomical, if we’re going to get married. 
I won’t be earning anything then.”’ 

‘“<Yes, you will,’’ cried the boy; 
*«you’ll be keeping house for me, an’ 
you c’n have ev’ry cent I make.”’ 

Mrs. Winthrop, seated in the shadow, 
listened smilingly. She thought of the 
magnificence of her daughter’s marriage 
as contrasted with that which this girl 
would in all probability have. Life had 
given so much to Amy ! 

“<I remember the day you went to 
work,’’ said the boy. ‘‘ The old man 
commenced jawing’ you because you 
made a mistake. But you showed grit! 
You set your mouth hard and went right 
on working. I said to myself that you 
was a plucky little girl, an’ I wish’t’’ 
—Mrs. Winthrop could see the speaker’s 
sensitive mouth quiver —‘‘that I’d as 
much money as that old duffer for half a 
minute, an’ I’d ’a’ licked him till he 
couldn’t see."’ 

‘““Would you?’’ cried the girl. A 
great admiration dawned in her eyes. 
‘¢Qh, here’s my chocolate !’’ She 
reached up and took it from the waiter 
eagerly. ‘‘It’s splendid!’’ she added, 
tasting it. She looked at the waiter and 
smiled frankly. ‘‘ Don’t you get awfully 
tired being on your feet so all the time ?”’ 

‘«Ts it good ?”’ asked the boy. 
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‘¢Uuh-huuh.’’ She sipped the bev- 
erage slowly, watching the scene before 
her with bright eyes. Suddenly she 
laughed. ° 

‘«¢ What is it?’’ asked her companion. 

‘¢ T was thinking of the night you were 
cross, an’ I wouldn’t wait for you,’’ she 
explained. <‘‘I put on my things and 
started home as soon as I finished work. 
But I waited for you around the corner. 
I felt so bad. I thought I’d just wait to 
see you go by. An’ it commenced to 
rain, and you came along in the rain, 
with your head down an’ your hands in 
your pockets, an’ you weren’t whistling 
as usual. Somehow I just felt so sorry 
that I forgot to be mad, an’ called to 
you.”’ 

‘<But you didn’t wait for me,’’ cried 
the young man; ‘‘ you started on a run 
down the street !’’ 

“‘An’ my hat blew off, and I slipped 
and fell in a puddle of water,’’ put in 
the girl, with a merry laugh. ‘‘An’ then 
you caught me and kissed me. You 
were in such a hurry that you made a 
mistake and kissed me on my nose! 
And it was our first kiss, too!’’ There 
was a tone of keen reproach in her voice. 

Mrs. Winthrop felt a thrill of sym- 
pathy. 

‘‘It was our first kiss,’’ repeated the 
girl, softly. Her eyes were shining, her 
whole face illuminated by love. 

‘‘ She is like a picture,’’ thought Mrs. 
Winthrop. There flashed across her 
mind another picture of a moonlit night 
on a country road, of his face which 
bent to hers, of their lips meeting in 
one long kiss. The lights in Old Vienna 
grew dim. The conversation of the two 
young people was a confused murmur. 
She heard the music rising infinitely 
sweet. He seemed to be with her again 
—he, the lover and husband of her 
youth. Through the long years, in spite 
of all her prayers, his face had returned 
to her only as she had last seen it, with 
the eternally silent lips, the serene brow, 
the dark eyes—eyes like Amy’s—closed 
in death. But now the mere careless 
words of two lovers, a strain of music, 
had sufficed to bring his living image so 


vividly before her that it seemed to her . 


he was more real than the people around 


pe cee 
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her. The love-light in his remembered 
eyes shone more brightly than the lights 
of Old Vienna. And, gazing into those 
dark and unfathomably beautiful eyes, a 
vision of eternity came to her, in which 
she saw his soul and hers united for- 
ever. 

The music was throbbing with promise. 

The world, as she had known it since 
his death, full of ignoble triumph and 
petty strife, seemed to have slipped away 
like a shadow and left her free. Her 
heart sent up one cry: ‘‘ Oh. Lord God, 
let it come quickly !’’ 

The music died away. 

Mrs. Winthrop’s face, upon which 
time had left its heavy impress, seemed 
to have grown young again. 

‘‘And we’ll have such a good time,”’ 
the girl was saying, with a joyous little 
quiver in her voice. ‘I'll have a pink 
wrapper with white lace, and you c’n 
smoke ev’ ry evening after supper, and—’’ 

Mrs. Winthrop, the light of an immor- 
tal love shining in her eyes, looked upon 
the love-illumined face opposite with an 
infinite sympathy. She felt a warm 
impulse to rise, to lay her faded cheek 
against the girl’s young face, to whisper: 
‘*T understand. I know, I know also.’’ 

Suddenly, almost with a start, Mrs. 
Winthrop turned and glanced at her 
daughter seated just without the circle of 
light. The fair face shone faintly, like 
a white flower in the dusk. Something 
in the sensitive dark-eyed profile and the 
firm set of the delicately full lips stirred 
the mother’s heart uneasily. - Was there 
some latent force in her daughter, of 
which she had hitherto been ignorant? 
Her heart contracted with pain. She 
felt as if Amy had suddenly become a 
stranger to her. Amy, whose every 
action, almost every thought, had always 
been open to her mother. The girl 
turned her face slightly. She was very 
young. There was an intensity of yearn- 
ing in her face as she listened to the 
music, the dark eyes full of pathos, the 
beautiful mouth, retaining the imperious 
curves of girlhood, drooping wistfully. 


Mrs. Winthrop, looking at her daugh- - 


ter’s face and perceiving therein for the 
first time the possibility of a supreme 
passion, felt the vague misgiving at her 
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heart leap into a deadly fear, as the girl 
turned to her husband with a glance of 
almost indifferent affection. 

Amy’s life, as it had been, suddenly 
acquired shape and passed before her 
mother’s eyes with terrible vividness. 
She saw the girl’s character run into a 
mould, as it were, with no room left for 
natural development, no freedom of 
cheice. Her education, her opinions, 
her husband, as well as her clothes, had 
been decided upon by her mother. She 
had desired Amy to be perfect and happy 
beyond measure. 

In her wish to give her every happi- 
ness, she had forgotten the ever existing 
proportion of the bitter with the sweet. 
It was as if she had kept her a hot-house 
flower shut away in a glass case from the 
free sweet air of heaven for fear of a sharp 
wind. 

Mrs. Winthrop thought of her own 
untrammeled girlhood. True, the thorns 
of her roses had been sharp, but she had 
plucked them herself. 

AndAmy! Had she, in her endeavor 
to render Amy’s roses thornless, destroyed 
the perfume also ? 

She saw it plainly now. He was well 
born, well mannered, and wealthy. He 
was eminently fitted to give Amy every- 
thing her mother could desire for her. 
And he loved Amy! It had been so 
easy to throw him in her way, and by 
fine tact and gentle determination win 
her into accepting him. For Amy was 
so young—she had never been taught to 
judge for herself. 

And now! Would Amy turn to her 
some day, with a woman’s soul awakened 
in the dark eyes—eyes like her father’s 
—to ask— 

‘“‘And you must never scold me,’’ 
said the girl’s laughing voice, ‘‘even if 
the biscuits burn and—-’”’ 

Mrs. Winthrop turned with something 
like despair in her eyes. Even this girl, 
this pretty commonplace girl, had more 
than Amy. Mrs. Winthrop rose and 
went over to her daughter. The girl 
turned at -the touch on her shoulder. 
**Oh, it’s you, mamma. Have you 
finished your coffee? Here, sit down,’’ 
making room beside her. ‘‘Isn’t this 
charming ?’’ she continued. ‘I have 
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just been telling Phil that it is like being — if you should ever feel that I might have 
in a foreign country. I like tobrush up made your life happier, you will try not 
against these different people. We have to blame me, won’t you? Will you not 
been watching that couple seated next to try to think that, if I were not always 
you. Really, they seem to be in love, wise, I meant everything for the best ? 
as the people are in novels. Isn’t it droll I wanted you to be happy, Amy.’’ 
to see him look at her?’’ with a little The girl turned. ‘‘ Why, of course,’’ 
laugh. wonderingly, slipping her hand into her 
‘“‘Amy,’’ said Mrs. Winthrop, later, mother’s and giving it a loving pressure. 
during one of the pauses of the music, ‘‘if ‘* Why, of course I shall.’’ 


Pauline Bradtord Mackie. 





“MY VINEYARD WHICH WAS MINE 
IS BEHIND ME.” 


Y vineyard lies behind me, and I toil 
Across the barren land ; 
My lips are parched and thirsty, and my feet 
Sink deep in burning sand. 


If I could but remember as I go 
My vineyard-keeper’s face, 

With that proud look which once for me it wore, 
So full of trust and grace ! 


But adding torture to each bleeding step, 
At night, at noon, at morn, 

I see and see, shrink from it as I will, 
That one last look of scorn. 


I think, perhaps, I could endure the thirst, 
The blistering sand and skies ; 

But O my God! spare me the supreme pain 
Of remembering those eyes. 


Ella. Higginson. 
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A JAURETTE plunged her arms 
Mala) to the elbows ina basket of 
violets she leaned over. ‘The 
Bas} purple of the flowers cast a 
faint shadow across her face, 
and little curls about her forehead were 
damp through exercise in the heavy 
scented air. The old French cloister, 
Lecco Court, with stones worn smooth 
by the sandals of dead-and-gone friars, 
and mould accumulated by later deser- 
tion, now vibrated with the hum of ma- 
chinery grinding flowers into perfume ; 
and it had that half ludicrous, wholly 
pitiable aspect of a church gone into 
trade. 

The ex-convent was situated on the 
very hub of the little town of Mouans- 
Sartoux. This had been the case when, 
in its former occupation, it sheltered the 
penitent and reflective. Now, after the 
lapse of half a century, when the gray 
walls reeked with odors drawn from the 
hearts of Riviera flowers, it was still the 
centre of Mouans-Sartoux. The town 
lay against a hill of the Alpes-Maritimes, 
five kilometres from the Mediterranean, 
and had for fifty years withstood any 
attempt at improvement on the archi- 
tectural lines conceived by its primitive 
French settlers. Houses were bunched 
together with grotesque compactness, 
separated by streets the width of one’s 
arms outstretched. A miniature boule- 
vard, however, widened to admit a line 
of maples, that were green during -nine 
months of the year. Near the court, 
standing like a barricade, was the cathe- 
dral, and, in its high belfry, a clock 
totally untrustworthy, though this was 
stoutly denied by the loyal of Mouans- 
Sartoux. 

This afternoon, Maurette paused in 
her labors and scanned its fat face attent- 
ively. ‘* Four o’clock,’’ she murmured ; 
‘‘she must surely come soon.’’ And 
then, a moment later, as a tall lean woman 
entered, bearing on her head a basket of 
yellow jonquils: ‘‘Ah, Aunt Lisa, I have 
been waiting for you.”’ 
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The woman’s work-stained face was 
fatigued and irritated as she clattered 
across the stone floor in her wooden 
sabots, answering sharply: ‘‘Mére de 
Dieu! it’s becoming unbearable. My 
back is completely broken, I assure you. 
Since five this morning, I have been in 
the fields ; and an hour ago, I discovered 
my late violets eaten by those pests, the 
worms. Here are the jonquils; but the 
price they bring is a beggar’s due !’’ 

She paused for breath, while Maurette 
dragged the basket, two feet deep in yel- 
low jonquils, to the scales. Lisa seated 
herself on a flight of stone steps leading 
to an upper room and watched the weigh- 
ing jealously. ‘‘See here, my little 
niece,’’ she at length exclaimed: ‘‘ fine 
things have been going on around these 
works of late! Monsieur Durand thinks 
we have nothing to do but slave for the 
gold he spends in Paris, with never a 
raise from the old three francs, whether 
the crop is good or bad. So from Paris 
he sends the fine Monsieur Rassain, put- 
ting Auguste, who superintended for ten 
years, back in the soap department, with 
his wages cut in two !”’ 

Maurette interrupted. ‘‘ You forget,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ that Monsieur Rassain lived a 
long time in Arabia and learned the 
formulas for the new extracts we send to 
England.”’ 

‘“¢Chut!’’ exclaimed the other; 
‘Durand has made no less than three 
hundred thousand francs from the old 
formulas and the flowers we almost give 
him. Now, Auguste says he can’t afford 
to marry your cousin Louise for two 
years ; and it will end by her being on 
my hands forever, I suppose !’’ 

‘¢ Well—and Louise? What does she 


say?’’ Maurette asked, pausing in her 
work. 
‘““Mon Dieu! perhaps she’s not 


enraged, with her dress half made and 
all Mouans-Sartoux gabbling. She says 
she’ll be even with Rassain for ousting 
others out of what they’ve earned; and 
she’s a deep one, my Louise !’’ 
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Again Lise paused and glanced sharply 
at her niece, to note the effect of ber 
words; but Maurette was busying her- 
self computing the weight of the basket. 
The jonquils had added their scent to the 
violets, and the weighing-room seemed to 
breathe a combination of subtle odors. 

Lisa Deroux was a peasant of Norman 
extraction, an elder sister of Maurette’s 
mother, and a shrewd manager of the 
little flower and vegetable farm she owned 
on the outskirts of the town. Her 
daughter Louise, a dark handsome girl, 
traced her beauty to her deceased father, 
who had wandered into Southern France 
from the Spanish slope of the Pyrenees, 
his native district. The admiration of 
the village, however, had unsteadied 
Louise; and in consequence she was 
domineering, and possessed, when roused, 
a temper beyond all bounds. Between 
the cousins, there existed neither enmity 
nor friendship. On Louise’s part a 
veiled patronage, and in turn extreme 
formality from Maurette. 

To-day the latter handed her aunt a 
green ticket, the receipt for the jonquils. 
Lise was piqued that she had been unable 
to extract any information from her 
niece ; for primarily the villagers.derived 
their gossip from Lecco Court. She 
arose, doggedly determined to be annoy- 
ing, and, as she reached the door, 
resumed : 

‘‘As I came by Capri’s buvette, your 
father was drinking cognac like a gentle- 
man, and telling the other lazy ones he 
intended building a casino in Mouans- 
Sartoux. His plans embraced four 
roulette-tables, a band, and an American 
bar. He must have been fortunate at 
Monte-Carlo. When your papa dies, 
you can expect a fortune, my little 
niece.’’ In her tone was the rancor of 
the Norman peasant, bent low by work 
and forced to witness one younger, 
fresher, occupying, through the progress 
of education, a lucrative position and of 
trust ; in her face gleamed that hatred of 
the employer that the earth gives those 
who tear from her breast the bare neces- 
sities of life, while seeing others just out- 
stretch their hands to gather in a golden 
harvest. 


Maurette flushed at the taunt. ‘* Papa 
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is doing very well, as you know, and has 
not been near the tables since he last went 
to confession,’’ was all she said, as she 
stepped down into the open.courtyard. 
Here the cool damp of the convent and 
the delicious hurricane of verbena dis- 
pelled the annoyance she felt. Philippe, 
the small porter, clad in a blue blouse, 
was shuffling his wooden shoes across the 
court, whistling shrilly, and she directed 
him to follow her with the baskets of 
fresh flowers accumulated during the 
afternoon. 

In the ante-room of the soap depart- 
ment, an old woman was engaged in 
encasing bars of soap in tinted paper, 
refreshing herself occasionally from a bot- 
tle of white wine that stood on a shelf 
above. Beyond, Maurette entered a large 
square room, stifling with its mixture of 
steam, fats, and flowers. At the end, 
perched on a stool, was Auguste, a 
memorandum before him, directing the 
occupants of the room. Along the wall, 
seven women were ranged, stirring 
caldrons filled with grease. In the 
centre, a man operated a huge press that, 
layer by layer, squeezed the flowers, 
previously soaked into a pulp, pressing 
the essence, which fell into a receptacle 
beneath. A woman, whose hair glistened 
from long association with pomades, her 
nostrils dilating with the heavy odors, 
fed the pans, calling in a cracked voice 
to the girls who stemmed: ‘‘ Dépéchez- 
vous, mes enfants, avec les violettes !’’ 
while the women fronting the caldrons 
swung their paddles unceasingly, their 
muscles inflated with exercise, their faces 
moist and pale. Beyond, the thumping 
of an engine could be distinguished ; and 
when the door leading to the boiler- 
rooms was open, even the hot air emanat- 
ing from them caught up and retained the 
smell of white rose. 

When Maurette had passed, Auguste 
ceased his orders to the soap-makers, and, 
leaning back on his desk, sneered openly 
to them: ‘‘ Going to see the master, 
n’est-ce pas?’’ he murmured. ‘‘Ah, one 


does more than weigh flowers now: one 
makes love to the superintendent.’’ In 
boyhood, Auguste had run away to sea 
from Marseilles, and afterward, in a 
varied career throughout the East, he 
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had acquired a knowledge of solutions 
that for a time commended him to the 
chief position at Lecco Court. 

But Maurette, out of hearing, was now 
in a little room where a blonde young 
Frenchman, in his shirt-sleeves, was 
seated on a chemist’s bench, anxiously 
holding a green fluid to the light. 
‘* What’s amiss, chére Maurette?’’ he 
cried, at the sight of her anxious face, 
as he deposited the long-necked bottle on 
a shelf. She made no immediate reply, 
as Philippe was dragging in the baskets 
of violets and jonquils. When he was 
gone, she crossed to Rassain and placed 
her hand on his broad shoulder. 

‘Listen, Henri,’’ she answered, 
rapidly. ‘*My aunt, Lisa Deroux, 
brought these jonquils, which are fine 
and like the ones you wish for the Lyons 
exhibit. Well, she was in a dreadful 
state about Auguste, who says he cannot 
marry Louise, now his wages are lessened. 
They attach the blame to you. As for 
Louise, she threatens you.”’ 

The other laughed. ‘‘I have been in 
Spain,’’ he said, ‘‘ and found their dag- 
gers rusty from disuse.’’ 

Maurette did not echo his merriment. 
‘¢You do not know her,”’ she said. 
‘¢ Besides, I cannot listen and remain 
silent. I wanted them to know before, 
that we are to marry. Now,’’ ruefully, 
‘‘when it is announced, you will see 
how angry they can become.’’ 

Again Rassain laughed, and, the door 
being closed, kissed her fairly on the 
lips. ‘* Who cares for that? I’m sorry 
for Auguste ; but Monsieur Durand was 
not satisfied, and said so. If I had not 
come, someone else- would ; so no more 
of it. But you’re right, little one, about 
announcing our engagement ; and, as you 
know, I’ve only hesitated on account of 
the short time I’ve been with Monsieur 
Durand. But wait,’’ and he paused a 
moment; ‘‘ next Sunday’s the sixteenth, 
eh? Well, that’s my saint’s day, and 
we’ ll have a dinner at the table d’héte for 
all your family. A regular féte, you see, 
and then we'll announceit. Meanwhile, 
I’m not going to have the old women of 
the town bullying you in that weighing- 
room. To-morrow, you take a vacation. 
You said your grandmére at Grasse had 
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some fine Parma violets. Very well, I 
want you to go fetch.them. You can 
tell that old person who drinks white 
wine in the shipping department to look 
after your weighing-room.’’ And as the 
girl, who had reached the door, drew 
back blushingly in anticipation of the 
caress she knew was coming, he kissed 
her again, fairly on the lips. 

That night, when the little army of 
scent-makers filed down the street, 
Maurette’s way led her by the Beau-Site 
buvette. The tables were unoccupied, 
save one, at which she saw her father, 
very drunk and talking vehemently to the 
driver of the St. Ciron diligence. A 
white-aproned waiter, leaning against the 
doorway, eyed Maurette resentfully as she 
approached. 

‘¢Come, papa,’’ she said, ‘it’s time 
for dinner ; it’s quite half-past six.’’ 

‘*Oh, nonsense, my girl!’’ he said, 
thickly. ‘‘ Be good enough to let me 
alone. Tell your mother I have an 
engagement to dine at the table d’hdéte 
with friends.” 

As Maurette turned sorrowfully away, 
knowing how fruitless remonstrance was, 
she heard him resume, bringing down his 
fist with a thump and startling the Jehu, 
who during the interruption had fallen 
into a dreamy contemplation of the 
empty decanter: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I assure you 
I shall build a casino that will be the pride 
of Mouans-Sartoux. My friend the pre- 
fect will grant me full local privileges, 
and I assure you everything shall be com- 
plete—roulette, a band, and a bar for the 
Americans !’’ 


II. 


MavrETTE’s father, Jean Laudois, had 
begun his married life with a little flower- 
farm located just off the fine Corniche 
road that extends from Genoa into the 
heart. of Southern France, and in the 
bank at Cannes he had a legacy of forty 
thousand francs. When Maurette came 
to the Laudois, prosperity was with them 
—a little one with gray eyes and a mouth 
like an ox-heart cherry. The father 
called her his new exotic. Half flower 
she was, from babyhood living amongst 
the roses in the fields. In the off sea- 
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sons, or through extremity of weather, 
when the flowers suffered as only those of 
delicate variety can, Maurette gave them 
the attention that invalids receive. Shewas 
wont to recite gravely that on occasions 
those needing her attention most would 
open their petals wide and bow, as though 
to say: ‘‘Come, Mademoiselle Laudois, 
we are faring very poorly to-day; will 
you not be so kind as to relieve us in 
‘some way ?”’ 

When Maurette was fifteen, an event 
happened that in an hour changed the 
home life of the Laudois. Her father, 
with some villagers at the Monaco car- 
nival, for the first time visited that 
notorious casino, where the rattle of the 
ivory balls tempt even the most stoical. 
Here he was unfortunate enough to win 
five hundred francs. ‘This money, and 
the ease with which it was acquired, 
deprived the man of all good sense. 
The next day, and the next, his fingers 
itched to try again; but he resisted, 
fearful of losing that already gained. 
When at length he~succumbed to the 
temptation, the money, in a period of 
sixty seconds was carfied away by the 
croupier’s rake. Thoroughly illusion- 
ized, from that time Laudois lost all 
prudence. Varying luck involved him 
in debt and his name in disrepute. So 
much so, that one day his father, steward 
-of an estate at Grasse, visited the farm. 
Very stern the old gentleman appeared, 
thumping up the gravel path, clad ina 
blue coat and gilt buttons, his wife in 
‘rusty silk. It never clearly transpired 
what was said at this family interview ; 
but the elder Laudois, being reported to 
possess a hogshead of gold louis, carried 
his point of course, and in a week the 
:son had deeded his farm to his wife. 
But, in another year, it was only too 
apparent that Jean Laudois was all but 
mentally ruined. His farm neglected, 
he gambled and drank incessantly ; so 
again the twain, brass buttons and rusty 
silk, journeyed to the farm. In course 
of time, it transpired that the property 
was rented, and through careful manage- 
ment to an advantage. The Laudois 
moved to town. There the wife by 
‘thrift made both ends meet, while 
-Maurette, now sixteen years of age, 


entered Lecco Court, and in three years 
following rapidly advanced to an impor- 
tant place, both in Monsieur Durand’s 
confidence and in his business. As for 
Laudois, he idled away his time at the 
cafés, and, when drunk enough, amused 
his listeners mightily with the narration 
of his various schemes for the improve- 
ment of Mouans-Sartoux. ‘‘He was 
really too foolish, eh? that Laudois, 
making speeches on political questions 
and declaring that his father had been 
acquainted with the emperor. Bon Dieu ! 
he even said the clock was losing time !”’ 

When Maurette returned from Lecco 
Court on the afternoon she was to visit 
her grandparents, she found her mother 
training some young vines on the side of 
the gray wall. ‘‘ Your cousin Louise 
has been here this morning,’’ said 
Madame Laudois, pausing in her work. 
‘«She seems greatly put out over the 
postponement of her marriage, and she is 
convinced Monsieur Durand would listen 
to you if you wrote asking for Auguste’s 
reappointment.’’ 

The young girl flushed angrily at the 
suddenness of the request to placate hér_ 
lover; but in a moment, remembering 
her mother’s ignorance of the fact, 
merely shrugged her shoulders, and, 
going to the stable, began saddling 
Jacques, the small brown donkey. 

‘*And about Auguste,’’ her mother 
called, after she had mounted the beast 
and was guiding him to the road: 
‘« what shall I tell Louise ?’’ 

‘‘ Nothing,’’ said Maurette, avoiding 
the renewal of the subject; ‘‘I can do 
nothing.’”’ 

Once in the road, ‘she clattered down 
the narrow street. Near the river and in 
a little’ open square, a washing-trough 
was raised above the level, while around 
the bottom ran a wooden step. From 
below, pipes drew the water off or added 
a fresh supply, as the case might be; 
and in the centre was a bridge which 
facilitated intercourse between the two 
sides. At all hours of the day, women 
bent over the huge bowl, soaping and 
scrubbing linen: exchanging meanwhile, 
across the expanse of water, all the gossip 
they knew or could imagine. It was the 
favorite resort for scandal, the place 
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where the soiled tinen of Mouans-Sartoux, 
actual and figurative, was washed. 

As Maurette skirted the place, usually 
well patronized, heading Jacques for 
the Grasse road, Louise Deroux came 
down the street, stepping smartly, until 
she halted in front of her cousin. 

‘‘Good-afternoon, my dear,” 
said, a trifle elaborately ; 
word with you.”’ 

Maurette halted, greatly bored, but 
stifling her annoyance. 

‘‘You are probably aware,’’ said 
Louise, her hands on her hips and speak- 
ing her words directly from the teeth, 
‘« that Auguste has had his wages reduced 
through the coming of.the Parisian ?”’ 

Maurette nodded, knowing well the 
request that was in store. 

‘<Well,’’ resumed Louise, ‘‘ you know 
what this means to me. Now, then, I 
want you to write to Durand, asking him 
to reinstate Auguste. Will you do it?”’ 
She put the question bluntly, almost 
threateningly. 

Maurette leaned forward and gathered 
up the donkey’s reins. 

‘‘No,”’ she said, shortly ; ‘‘ I won’t.’’ 

Louise broke into a laugh so unnatural 
and full of anger that the washers at the 
trough ceased their employment in sur- 
prise. Even old mother Capri, partly 
deaf, left off work to stare. 

‘“‘Very well, mademoiselle ma 
cousine,’’ Louise resumed, modulating 
her tone and stepping aside. ‘‘ Pardon 
me for having detained you. I under- 
stand now what little Philippe has been 
saying of you and the new superin- 
tendent. My congratulations! Bon 
jour !”’ 

She raised her arm and administered a 
sounding blow to Jacques, whereupon 
the little animal sidled down the road at 
such a pace that Maurette with difficulty 
kept her seat, and for a few moments the 
animal required her entire attention. 

The road to Grasse ran like a white 
ribbon by the side of high gray walls, 
where lemons on long vines were mellow- 
ing. An exquisite scene, and amidst its 
delicate haze Maurette lost her angry 
feelings and Louise’s words their venom. 
In this atmosphere, it was as though they 
had not been spoken. Later, the way 
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wound by hills rich in their spring vege- 
tation, and through orchards with apple- 
trees that resembled immense bridal 
bouquets. 

That afternoon was almost a dream: 
the cool beauty of the sapphire sky; a 
little noisy brook in which Jacques buried 
his nose, and, not satisfied, wet his feet ; 
the small patches of terra-cotta roofs that 
dotted the horizon ; and later, the iron 
gates of the chateau tended by Maurette’s 
grandparents. Through the blue haze of 
the burning brush they had detected her, 
and both hurried forward to meet her, 
delighted and immensely flattered at the 
commission from Lecco Court. The 
bargain concluded, she must have some 
fruit and drink a bottle of wine with 
them beneath the trees, listening absently 
while her grandmére recounted the 
absence of the master in Algeria, the 
birth of a litter of pups the day before, 
the smallness of the crop of Parmas, in 
detail. And when she paused for breath, 
the grandpére, drawing slowly on his 
pipe, inquired about her father, and, 
being told of his‘conduct, swore roundly. 
But Maurette’s ‘spirits rose, and her 
gayety communicated itself to the old 
couple; so that, when the adieus were 
said, there was much laughter, and they 
watched her out of sight, standing at 
their gate, the haze forming a halo about 
them. 

Half-way to Mouans-Sartoux, she saw 
the Grasse diligence approaching. A 
passenger got down from it. To her 
surprise, it was Rassain. He joined her, 
walking by the side of Jacques and keep- 
ing pace with lengthy strides. 

‘«* Well,’’ he said, when the diligence 
had passed, and in answer to her look of 
inquiry, ‘‘ what I feared has happened. 
It was absolutely necessary this afternoon 
for me to dismiss Auguste. He flatly 
declined to follow my instructions, and 
of course I had to preserve some order 
in the works. I came out here to meet 
you purposely, as I wanted to tell you in 
advance, knowing it would brew some 
sort of astorm with your relatives. Mon 
Dieu! I detest such contretemps !”’ 

** But,’’ said Maurette, aghast at the 
disclosure, ‘‘I am afraid of Louise. 
She will surely do you some harm. 
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Her marriage, as you know, depended 
entirely upon Auguste’s position, and 
she is already frightfully incensed !’’ 

The young man frowned, his full strong 
lips closing together firmly. ‘‘ That is 
nonsense, my dear. Monsieur Durand 
put me in charge, and until I am removed 
I do not propose to be governed by old 
retainers—or anyone, in fact. But 
there !’’ and his face brightened ; ‘I'll 
take good care you are annoyed no fur- 
ther. I shall ask your parents for your 
hand at the first opportunity. Ah, what 
Parmas !”’ y 

His eye had lighted on the baskets 
slung across Jacques’s shoulders. In an 
instant, all the love of the botanist 
shone in his face, and tenderly he took a 
handful of the violets and looked into 
their great purple faces, opening their 
petals, dissecting them, yet fondling 
them with such gentleness that the opera- 
tion left them unbruised. The lovers 
traversed the remaining mile, rapt in a 
discussion as to the flowers and their 
plans; and where the road forked, at 
Maurette’s request, he left her, walking 
away with rapid strides, once turning to 
smile at her over his shoulder. 

But it was a day of interruptions ; for, 
when Maurette had reached the town, 
and was riding slowly down the narrow 
street, Auguste appeared at the door of 
the tobacconist’s. He lived over the 
shop in two little rooms, dining with the 
tobacconist and his family. It had been 
his residence for eight years, and, as an 
old tenant, he was permitted liberties, of 
which he occasionally took advantage. 
To-night he was quite drunk, a fact evi- 
dent by his flushed face and unsteady 
speech. 

‘Hello, Maurette !’’ he called,roughly, 
catching Jacques by the ‘bridle and lean- 
ing familiarly against the saddle. ‘‘So ho, 
you’ve had a holiday also! Well, so have 
I; I got my congé, as perhaps you know!”’ 

He stopped, and his face lighted up 
with unreasoning passion, as though the 
liquor he had drunk was fermenting 
within him. Leaning closer, he dropped 
into the French familiarity of expression 
that is induced alike by anger or affec- 
tion. ‘Listen, Maurette! Thou hast 
been at the works a year orso. Bien! 


I have been there quite ten years ; how* 


then, wouldst thou care to be usurped? 
Bah !’’ and the wine seemed again fer- 
menting ; ‘‘ tell thy lover, if he be such, 
that he has not yet done with Auguste !”’ 

Certainly it was not Jacques’s féte-day; 
for, with a muttered ‘‘ Voila ton pour- 
boire!’’ Auguste, despite Maurette’s in- 
dignant protest, administered a resound- 
ing whack to the donkey, which sent the 
over-fed and indolent beast back to his 
stable in a canter. . 


Ill. 


Tuart night, the sunset was marred by 
banks of wind-clouds that overspread 
the horizon, and gradually, as night 
approached, the entire sky. 

At the Beau-Site buvette, business was 
unusually brisk. So much so, indeed, 
that the crowd, becoming unruly, were 
turned into the street. Prominent 
among the roisterers were Laudois and 
Auguste. When the place was emptied, 
the latter, evading his comrades, went 
off, pleading an appointment, which was 
perfectly true, as he met Louise at her 
mother’s door. 

In a French village, the lights go out 
between nine and ten o’clock, with a 
picturesque and military precision; and 
by midnight, MouarfS-Sartoux, with 
scarcely an exception, was wrapped in 
tired tranquillity. 

A little spark of fire, running along 
the floor of an outer room of the per- 
fumery works, might have had double 
its magnitude and still have been unob- 
served for want of a passer-by. Even 
when it encountered a bundle of dry 
herbs and flashed into a miniature bon- 
fire, the glare on the window lacked 
spectators. Then, angrily, the red trail 
sped along the wainscoting into the 
adjacent weighing-room, and to the 
wooden mantelpiece and shelf. There 
stood a row of essence bottles containing 
alcoholic fluids, which exploded with a 
succession of little sharp pops like the 
snapping of one’s fingers. A spiral of 
smoke was oozing through the closed 
window of the outer room, which was 
too dust-begrimed to show clearly the 
inferno inside. 
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However, the waiter closing the 
buvette, though half asleep, caught a 
glimmer of it ; and as he stared in stupid 
bewilderment, the front of the chief 
industrial building of Mouans-Sartoux 
flashed into a fury of smoke and ruby- 
colored flames. 

All the world loves a fire and its mor- 
bid fascination. - The excited throng 
that hurried to watch the first conflagra- 
tion in half a century represented the 
entire population of Mouans-Sartoux. 
The old cloister was still resisting the 
flames. A gable comprising the soap 
department, store-rooms, and Rassain’s 
section was as yet exempt. There was 
an intoxicating odor in the air, the riot 
of a hundred perfumes sweet beyond 
description, yet rendered suffocating by 
the smoke. The inhabitants stood at 
bay, speechless at the spectacle, scarcely 
realizing that the misfortune was other 
than a memory of their rudely dispelled 
dreams. 

Presently Rassain arrived, elbowing his 
way through the crowd. 

‘«Good heavens !’’ he shouted, angrily, 
‘can you do nothing? Will you stand 
like fools and see the works destroyed ?’’ 

For answer,. they gesticulated together, 
many of them rendered stupid by their 
evening at the buvette. Was this the 
city of Lyons? Did he think they 
carried fire-extinguishers in their hats? 
An old man, leaning on his stick, shook 
his head mournfully. ‘‘ Why, master,’’ 
he quavered, ‘‘ thou dost not know the 
heat that is yet to come! Bon Dieu! 
Bon Dieu !’’ 

As in substantiation of his words, a 
gust of wind drove the flames toward 
them, and the crowd fell back with 
blinded eyes and hot faces. 

‘The formulas! I must have them ! 
I must have them !’’ Rassain cried, as he 
darted toward the building and dis- 
appeared through the entrance. The 
men shrugged their shoulders. ‘‘ He is 
a fool, certainly ! He will never return !”’ 
they reiterated. 

Louise Deroux had been watching in 
the crowd, her eyes sparkling in the 
glare and a faint smile on her face, as 
though she enjoyed the excitement. 
Now, as if satiated, she retraced her 
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steps down the deserted square, the fire 
lighting her way fantastically and betray- 
ing the figure of a girl approaching 
rapidly. 

It was Maurette, and Louise caught 
her hand. ‘‘ Well, ma cousine, our fine 
monsieur will lack for a position also !’’ 
Then, as though Maurette’s secret was 
written on her frightened face: ‘If you 
think to marry him, let me tell you he 
has a wife in Paris!’’ She concluded 
the last statement over her shoulder as 
she departed, noting the effect her lie 
produced. 

For Maurette had stopped involuntar- 
ily and leaned against a doorway, over- 
come with sudden faintness. Could it 
be a truth she had heard? Was the man 
on whom she had lavished all her love, 
the one who filled her heart so com- 
pletely, not hers? If so, indeed, their 
intimacy had been a crime. And she 
felt that agony that only women can who 
build an ideal and see it shattered 
almost before completion. As though 
in proof of her cousin’s words, she 
remembered Henri’s dislike to the 
announcement, his evasion that in reality 
had been a subterfuge ! 

All interest in the conflagration had 
faded from her, until, hearing approach- 
ing footsteps, she shrank back in the 
doorway, her eyes filled with tears. As 
the persons passed, she recognized a 
voice—her father’s. 

‘<I tried to keep him back,’’ he was 
saying; ‘‘but Dieu! you couldn’t stop 
him! I said: ‘ Monsieur Rassain, you’ll 
be burned!’ But in he goes, and a 
pretty toasting he’ll get! Upon my 
soul, there’ll be a noise presently. I 
supplied those works for fifteen years, 
and I assure you there’s enough alcohol 
about them to float the French fleet !’’ 

What Laudois had said beyond Ras- 
sain’s name, Maurette knew little; she 
was conscious only of her feet carrying 
her rapidly toward the fire, now com- 
pletely mastering the building. She 
knew Rassain must be in a little room 
high up and inaccessible—stowed in, it 
had always seemed. Few of those giv- 
ing their attention to saving the sur- 
rounding buildings saw her flash through 
the door. But even the onlookers, 
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shrugging their shoulders with French 
indifference for the man inside, were 
roused to activity when they saw her 
appear at an upper window, dragging 
Rassain. He was unconscious, and his 
companion with difficulty warded off 
suffocation. 

The crowd, with eager hands, shifted 
a ladder from a neighboring house. But, 
even as they did so, the flames grew in 
intensity. The ladder, already singed 
and smoking, seemed, like the adjacent 
buildings, ready to burst into flame. 
A young man brushed the others aside, 
and, with the agility of his sailor train- 
ing, bounded up the rungs. 

‘Quick !’’ he said to Maurette, when 
with difficulty he had reached her side ; 
‘help lift him !’’ 

Wonderingly she did as she was bid ; 
for it was Auguste, completely sobered 
by the catastrophe. He glanced anx- 
iously down to see if the ladder, warped 
by heat, would bear weight. Even as 
he did so, the middle rungs caught fire. 

‘‘A rope !’’ he called, to those below ; 
and, in a moment that to Maurette 
seemed an hour, a coil came circling up 
and was caught by Auguste. Deftly he 
tied it under the arms of the unconscious 
superintendent, and, lifting him out, 
began lowering him.  Breathlessly the 
two above watched the descent. Rassain, 
limp and unconscious, seemed almost 
drawn to the fire ; and as he passed each 
window, to Maurette it was as though 
the flames leaped out to engulf him. 
But Auguste, cool and sturdy, was mar- 
velously dexterous in his movement of 
the rope, and, to the girl’s immense 
relief, he lowered him safely to those 
below. 

The excitement of Rassain’s escape 
had for the moment distracted their 
thoughts; but now their own terrible 
situation became again apparent. The 
wind was at present driving the flames 
inward, and, the rope being returned to 
him, Auguste took advantage of it. 

As he made Maurette fast to it, ‘‘ But 
you?’’ said the girl, hesitating, ‘‘ how 
will you get down ?”’ 

Auguste laughed in his old ironical 
way. ‘‘ Don’t mind about me,”’ he said ; 
‘“‘Tll tie it to the shutter and lower 


myself. Besides, I must see the last of 
my fire!’’ And as Maurette shrank 
back, for the first time comprehending 
the malicious origin of the conflagration : 
‘* How pleasant, eh?’’ he said, ‘‘to be 
caught in one’s own little blaze !’’ 

Before she could reply, he had lifted 
her over the sill and was lowering her 
rapidly. As she passed each window. 
her arms lacerated by the rope, enveloped 
in little puffs of smoke and blinded by 
the glare, dull red and pitiless, there 
came to her nostrils the scent identified 
with each department—strengthened, it 
seemed, by the fire and giving to the 
world a final pot-pourri of perfume. 

As she swung near the ground, a score 
of arms were lifted to her, and, attacked 
by the reaction, she felt her senses going. 
In a last upward glance, she saw the 
great walls fall inward, carrying with 
them the white face of Auguste, and 
heard the muffled roar of the explosion 
so long anticipated. 


L’ ENVOI. 


CominG by rail from Cannes to Nice, 
the present historian was so unfortunate 
as to mislay her ticket. In the necessary 
explanations that followed, she found 
her French decidedly impotent. A 
pretty woman sitting opposite in the 
carriage volunteered, in creditable Eng- 
lish, to act as interpreter, and, by a 
series of nods, rapid words, and gesticu- 
lations, speedily sent the official away 
satisfied. 

Noticeable in the young woman’s 
unique beauty was a fire-scar on her 
throat, while her blonde husband sitting 
near was burned in a similar manner 
about the hands. 

In the conversation that followed, 
Maurette—for it was she—furnished a 
few facts, which were later elaborated, 
on ‘*The Event of Mouans-Sartoux,”’ 
supplementing them with an invitation 
to visit her flower- farm. 

“Tt eez a pretty place,’’ she said, on 
parting. ‘‘ Zee Anglaises who see it call 
it—er—scharming ! Be sure you come !”’ 
An invitation her husband could only 
second by numerous smiles and bows and 
a final ‘* C’est toujours joli! Bon jour !’’ 


Mignon Villars. 
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A BIRTHDAY MESSAGE. . 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


MIGNON VILLARs, whose portrait forms 
the frontispiece of the magazine this 
month, is a young American writer just 
entering the field of fiction. She is a 
Kentuckian by birth, belonging to one of 
the oldest families in the South. She is 
a descendant of Ex-Governor Houston, 
of Tennessee, a great-granddaughter of 
his successor, General Hall, and a cousin 
of Ex-Governor Proctor Knott, of Ken- 
tucky. Although “ Villars’’ isa nom de 
plume, her ancestors on the maternal 
side of the family were French Canadians 
of that name. 

Mignon Villars, in private life, is the 
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wife of Mr. Norman Elliot, who is her 
literary mentor, and her writings hereto- 
fore have been collaborative with him. 
‘¢ The One Event of Mouans-Sartoux ”’ 
has particular interest, as it is her first 
individual effort, with the exception of the 
lighter work she has been doing on ‘the 
leading satirical weeklies. 

While recently abroad, being imbued 
with the desire to present a series of 
novelettes on the French middle class 
and peasant, she chose Grasse, the little 
town of Southern France, Queen Vic- 
toria’s favorite Continental resort, as the 
scene of the present and initial story. 
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A BIRTHDAY 


MESSAGE. 


CANNOT see your lovely face to-day, 
Nor clasp and kiss you in the old sweet way ; 
Since fate has set our lives so far apart, 


I can but hope that you have peace of heart. 
God keep you stainless, as He made you fair, 
Désirée, ma Désirée, ma plus chére ! 


Love holds the key that locks my prison door ; 
Must it remain close-barred forevermore ? 

He knows my desolation and my need, 

And yet I must be mute ; I may not plead 

To breathe again with you His free glad air. 
Désirée, ma Désirée, ma plus chére ! 


Ah me! that heart’s desire should be in vain ! 
That empty husks are given our souls for grain! 
Ah me! that in the chalice of the years, 

Our wine is blent with bitter gall of tears ! 

Ah me! I can but leave you in God’s care. 
Désirée, ma Désirée, ma plus chére! 


John Moran. 














IN EDINBORO TOWN. 


OME native of the Emerald 
Isle, whose name and even 
sex I have forgotten, once 
wittily remarked that the 
most clever Englishmen were 
all born in Ireland. I am inclined to 
‘think that this was not so great an exag- 
geration as might at first appear, unless 
indeed one should qualify it in the same 
Hibernian spirit with the addition of 
‘¢except those who were born in Scot- 
land.’’ How much of the romance of 
later English history is bound up with 
the chronicles of the ill-starred Stuarts, 
we all know, have known since child- 
hood, when we pored over their advent- 
ures in the fascinating pages of Abbot. 
Not less do we know that the most 
romantic side of English fiction has come 
from ‘‘ over the border’’ in the glowing 
pages of the Wizard of the North. He 
has, for most of us, made the little world 
our childhood knew ‘large with a land 
of mountain, lake, and scaur,’’ and that 
land is, above all, not the sunny land of 
France, nor even the home of 
our forefathers, but chiefly the 
little barren isle where the 
author of ** Waverley ’’: lived 
and in whose antiquarian 
records his boyish soul de- 
lighted. 

On the very threshold of 
the country of the wanderers 
—for such is the meaning of 
the Celtic appellative, Scots— 
one passes that most romantic 
of spots, Gretna Green, its 
mere name suggesting tales of 
lovers by the score, famous and 
unknown. Once across the 
Cheviot Hills, one must pass 
Abbotsford and Melrose Ab- 
bey and a host of less world- 
renowned places before the 
towers of ‘‘ Edinboro town’”’ 
rise in all their magic, not 
so much of stone and wood, 
though the city is not without 
architectural beauty, but in 
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that greater magic of association with the 
fascinating romance of history and the 
still more fascinating reality of fiction. 
We are in the town where the hero of 
Flodden received his young English wife, 
Margaret Tudor ; where his beautiful and 
ill-fated granddaughter passed her few 
years of what one fears was ill-spent free- 
dom between her brief wifehood at the 
court of the Valois and her two-score 
years’ durance in the land of her hated 
rival, Elizabeth. And not merely these 
and their ilk have been its denizens, but 
a whole host of -men and women of 
genius have either haunted its precincts 
or peopled it with their brain-creatures, 
less shadowy to most of us than even 
their creators themselves, making it more 
sacred than ever royalty with all its 
‘‘divine right’’ could, at least to us 
republicans of to-day. 

‘¢The Modern Athens’’ is the more 
stately appellation under which we recog- 
nize the town; in the days of Robert 
Fergusson, the predecessor of Burns in 
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the realm of Scotch poetry, it was dis- 
tinguished by the less complimentary 
cognomen of ‘‘Auld Reekie,’’ a name 
more applicable to the English metropo- 
lis, we should think. But, after all, it 
is ‘‘Auld Reekie’’ which interests us 
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more than ‘‘ Modern Athens.’’ It is 
the old section of the town rather than 
the new part, of which we think most 
when we speak its name ; or at any rate, 
the former is chiefly interesting because 
of the links which bind it to the latter. 
The handsomer architecture and finer 
streets of new Edinburgh have no special 
charm ; we may find those in any mush- 
room growth of the last fifty years. Yet 
even here falls a glory from the greatness 
of more recent times; here Scott lived 
after his marriage, though he was born 
near Cowgate, and here too are reminders 
of Carlyle and others hardly less great : 
past merges into present, and there is no 
break in the chain. 

The valiant Romans penetrated ions 
the Cheviot Hills, and on the site of the 
Scottish capital was one of their military 
stations. A reminiscence of this might 











have been found until recently on an old 
tenement in the Canongate, except when 
a profane tea-merchant hid the relic with 
the announcement of a reduction in his 
wares. It was the profile heads of the 
Roman emperor Severus and his wife 
Julia, which adorned a triumphal 
pillar built in honor of the Czesar 
and now to be found in some 
museum. From the Roman con- 
quest to the Norman is a long 
step in history ; but it is with 
the arrival of the Saxon princess 
Margaret, who fled from the 
French conquerors, and her 
marriage with Malcom, .a son 
of Shakespeare’s Duncan, that 
we next find Edinburgh and 
even Scotland itself merging 
into any sort of historical im- 
portance. By this time, Edin- 
burgh was one of the most 
flourishing of boroughs, with 
its sturdy burghers and their 
monopolies—these last not be- 
ing a modern abomination, after 
all. Queen Margaret was not 
an inconspicuous figure in her 
time; but, being a good virt- 
uous woman who was contented 
with prayers only and wanted 
not intrigues, she has faded into 
insignificance before that other 
Scotch queen who has played a 
more picturesque if less creditable part 
in history. 

Even if the author of ‘‘ Marmion”’ 
had not called the Scottish capital his 
‘Sown romantic town,’’ it would still 
be full of interesting associations; but 
the fact that he has found it so has made 
it indeed a fact for us, though embodied 
in the pages of fiction: he has doubled 
those associations, brought them out for 
us Southrons as stone and mortar or 
ancient annals could never have done. 
I wonder whether one could write of 
Edinburgh without mentioning Mary 
Stuart or Sir Walter Scott? I fear not; 
and yet, if one did, scores of names 
hardly less interesting or familiar would 
rise to invest the city with the glamour 
of historical and literary memories. 

The situation of Edinburgh is exceed- 
ingly picturesque. On the one side, it 
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slopes down to the Firth of Forth; on 
the other, it rises toward the Salisbury 
Crags, which culminate in the far-famed 
Arthur’s Seat. One does not wonder 
that the path which winds about the 
base of the Crags was a fayorite walk 
with many of the residents of Edinburgh, 
the skeptical hard-headed Hume as well 
as the romantic Scott or the gentle poet 
Campbell. The view, particularly at 
sunrise and sunset, must have been as 
beautiful as Scott describes it to be. 
The new portion of the town lies toward 
the water, the old part under the very 
shadow of the peak. On the 

north side of Arthur’s Seat is, 

of course, a ruin—what roman- 

tic spot in Europe would be com- 

plete without this addition? The 

position of St. Anthony’s Chapel 

certainly gives probability to the | 
supposition of the antiquarian } 
that it was built to catch the’ 
sailor’s eye and so recall to him 

his religious duties, which bucca- 

neering voyages and throat-cut- 

ting expeditions might have in- 

duced him to forget. Not that 

this was likely: in the days of 
“our ancestors at least, super- 

stition and pillaging went hand- 

in-hand very gracefully —one 

seemed the complement of the 

other. 

Near the hermitage is a well 
or spring named in honor of the 
same patron saint, and frequently 
referred to in Scotch song and 
romance. From this spot, Prince 
Charlie, ‘‘the young Cheva- 
lier,’’ first saw Holyrood Palace 
amid the acclaims of his Jacob- 
ite followers, in the days of the 
rebellion of 1745. One would 
like to know what were the young 
Pretender’s feelings as he looked 
up at the stately pile built by 
his royal ancestor, James IV, to 
accommodate his English bride, 
Margaret Tudor. Through her, James’s 
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great-grandson and his great-grandfather 
had ruled two kingdoms, and now his 
sovereignty did not extend beyond a few 
faithful hearts, chiefly in the land from 
which his family had sprung. With one 
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side of us, we cannot help being a little 
sorry for the young prince, even though 
we acquiesce in that judgment of history 
which calls the overthrow of James ‘‘ the 
glorious revolution.’’ ‘The histories of 
dynasties, as of all other parts of the 
social order, are generally, in the end, the 
story of the survival of the fittest, and 
that of the house of Stuart is no excep- 
tion to this rule. It is in honor of one 
of the dynasty which superseded the 
Stuarts that the main thoroughfare in 
new Edinburgh is named — Prince’s 
Street ; so even Scotland became at last 
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‘‘loyal.’’ It is the same lesson that all 
history teaches: with all her volumes 
vast, she hath indeed but one page ! 

At the mere mention of Holyrood, 
visions of Mary Stuart and her apart- 
ments there, even to the room in which 
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Rizzio was killed and the famous biood- 
stains, rise before the mind’s eye very 
distinctly, even if one has never been 
shown them by an obliging and garrulous 
cicerone at so much per head. It gives 
us another side of royal life, to read, in 
the chronicles of the time, of the filth 
and rubbish collected in the vicinity of 
the palace. If it was so great as to be 
offensive to the not too keen sensibilities 
of our ancestors of the sixteenth century, 
we may be sure that the hygienic— 
or rather, unhygienic—condition of 
things would have disgraced the worst 
slums in New York City. If the habita- 
tion of royalty were thus neglected, one 
might know that the rest of the city 
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would be in even worse case, as in fact 
the chroniclers assure us. When one 


‘hears of our Irish cousins keeping the 


pig in the parlor, one may recall that, in 
the Scotch capital itself, like practices 
were not upcommon even as late as the 
time of the great Dr. Guthrie. Life in 
an Edinburgh flat—and dwellings in the 
old part of the town were chiefly of that 
sort—could hardly have been as pleasant 
even as in the many-storied tenements of 
New York and Chicago, the latter city 
scarcely outdoing the ancient in the 
height of its buildings, but, dirty as it is, 
being much cleaner. 

The Abbey of Holyrood was built—or 
at least erected into an abbey—by that 
‘‘sore saint,’’ King David, the son of 
good Queen Margaret, who, like his 
namesake of the Psalms, was piously 
inclined. He was a zealous Roman 
Catholic—-which I doubt not the Psalmist 
would have been, had he lived at that 
later date—and was a founder of many 
churches, among them that Melrose 
Abbey which romance rather than religion 
has made so famous. How many of us, 
if Scott had not written his 

celebrated lines, would ever 
have remembered King 
David or his works, unless 
indeed his far-off suc- 
cessor, Mary, also the 
best of Catholics, but 
hardly famed on that 
account, had recalled 
his connection with 
her royal residence ? 

There are other spots 
besides Holyrood, in 
Edinburgh and its en- 
virons, that are more 
or less closely linked 
with the name of the 
unfortunate queen. 
About two miles from 
the city are the ruins 
ef Craigmillar Castle, 
where Mary is said 
to have often re- 
sided ; indeed, her 
bed-room is shown to 
tourists. It was there 
that the murderers 
of Darnley pledged 
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themselves finally to the support of also of her very antipodes as Welkas,archx_ uf Dy 
Bothwell and the execution of his fiend- enemy, John Knox. To this Bdthiyable “™ oe) 


ish plots. - Near the castle is a row of 





houses known as Little France, because 
the queen’s French servants are believed 
to have resided there. It was at Leith, 


though severe moralist is creditéd—the_ 
doubtful distinction of having plunfed~ 
his beautiful sovereign into tears—Knox 
must have been a strong man, to have 
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the port of Edinburgh, that Mary made 
her triumphal entry on her return from 
France. We remember that triumphal 
entry with painful clearness, because of 
its contrast with the manner in which she 
left her native country but a few years 
later. Quite apart from its tragic interest 
in connection with Mary, Leith is noted 
as being the constant scene of games of 
golf, that old recreation which has 
recently come into favor again. The 
Leith Links was the locality selected by 
the citizens of Edinburgh for the indul- 
gence in their favorite sport. If we 
could project ourselves a century or two 
into the future, and imagine the game 
of cricket, after a long lapse into desue- 
tude, restored to favor again, Manheim, 
our great Philadelphia grounds, might 
attain some such celebrity. 

By the inevitable working of the law 
of association, one hardly ever thinks of 
Queen Mary without being reminded 


withstood those tears! Few others could 
have done so, we are inclined to think. 
On the north side of High Street, near 
the Netherbow Port, stands the house in 
which the great reformer lived and died. 
Not far away, facing the open square 
well known as the Lawnmarket, is the 
church in which he preached—St. Giles’s. 
It was in this very St. Giles’s that the 
famous cutty-stool was thrown by the 
famous Jenny Geddes, as a forcible hint 
that the Scotch Presbyterians did not 
want episcopacy. This is but a single 
instance of the skill of the metaphysical 
but hard-headed Scotsmen at knock-down 
arguments. From the Lawnmarket in 
reality, and from Knox in a figurative 
sense, it is but a step to the Grassmarket, 
the scene of the martyrdom of the Cov- 
enanters, who are buried within sight of 
the spot where they died, in the old 
cemetery attached to the Church of the 
Greyfriars hard by. Most familiar among 
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all their names is that of the ‘‘most 
noble Marquis of Argyle,’’ who rests 
among his humbler companions with the 
same dignity, neither more nor less 
quietly. Verily, ‘‘ equat omnes cinis.’’ 
Seneca was right: ‘‘ the dust levels all.’’ 
Twelve years before the death of Argyle, 
the Marquis of Montrose had perished 
on the scaffold because of his adherence 
to the Stuarts. Tradition hath it that 
he passed Moray House, on his way to 
death, while the marriage of Argyle’s 
son with a daughter of the Moray family 
was in process of celebration, and one of 
the Argyle kinsmen spat in scorn upon 
the unfortunate nobleman. If the story 
is true, the insult to poor Montrose was 
amply avenged. The whirligig of time, 
in very truth ! 

Moray House is connected by tradition 
not only with the fortunes of the family 
that owned it, but also with Queen Mary 
and the Regent Murray, who is said to 
have lived there. One of the many trees 
with which the queen is doubtfully—as 
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Cromwell, while in Scotland, resided in 
Moray House, even if he did not, within 
its very precincts, come to that awful 
conclusion dictated by the stern relent- 
less religious faith which was his chief 
characteristic, that the king must die. 

There are castles in plenty in and 
about Edinburgh, many remains merely 
of its former grandeur as the capital of 
an independent kingdom; but not the 
least interesting is the one which sug- 
gested the famous ‘‘ Highland Castle’’ 
in the tale of Tully-Veolan—Ravelston. 
Of course, this honor is disputed by 
another—Craigcrook Castle, also in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh; and _ possibly 
both may have suggested ideas to the 
romancer which he embodied in his 
imaginary picture. ‘That was his art! 
And thinking of Sir Walter calls to mind 
the old Tolbooth prison, razed in 1817 
—that ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian ’’ immor- 
talized in his pathetic story, at the very 
mention of whose name the figure of 
Jennie Deans, as real as any figure in 
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Gladstone might be truly—credited with 
planting stands in the grounds. The 
story may be said to be without founda- 
tion in a literal sense, for at that time 
the house was not yet built. At any rate, 
there is no doubt that, at a later date, 


history, rises up before us in all her 
simple heart-breaking majesty. The 
Porteus mob which forms an incident in 
the book was gathered in the Grassmarket, 
of which we were speaking a short while 
previous. Those old streets are sacred 
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ground; whatever remains of their 
antiquated buildings is precious beyond 
everything. Yet, someday soon, in the 
rapid march of modern improvement, 
there will be nothing left but memories 
and written records. Does it not seem 
as if the world will be that much poorer 
then? Yet ancient Edinburgh was 
exceedingly unhygienic in its conditions, 
and its celebrated prison was built and 
conducted on anything but humane prin- 
ciples. We have changed all that, or 
at least are changing it, and we dare 
not let sentiment stand in the way. 

If we can have a trolley on the site of 
the battle of Gettysburg without dese- 
crating its monuments, we must accept 
the inevitable with a common-sense 
submission. Perhaps to have seen the 
old Tolbooth, the veritable Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, may have been 
some slight compensation for a 
lack of acquaintance with rapid 
transit and a general absence of 
distant communication. I suspect 
it was, to Scott. 

Speaking of the removal of 
ancient structures brings to mind 
a stupid and uncalled-for piece of 
iconoclasm committed in Edin- 
burgh—the demolition of the city 
cross, which stood opposite the 
entrance to the Royal Exchange 
and was surmounted with a shaft 
bearing the Scottish unicorn. The - 
reason for removing it was that 
it obstructed the highway ; but if 
it had belonged to some wealthy 
corporation who could have bribed 
the city fathers into complaisance, 

I dare say it would still be standing, 
particularly if it had been hideous and 
really a nuisance to the public ! 

Almost as interesting to the unregen- 
erate traveler as ruined abbeys, stately 
castles, and picturesque churches, are 
the old taverns, inns, and places of 
entertainment of a town; for they 
usually wear the halo of departed genius, 
if not of saintliness—they have been the 
resorts of the wits and poets of earlier 
times at least, even if a later generation 
has reformed somewhat in this particular. 
There are many such connected with 
the literary side of Edinboro; and I 
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should love to linger over them, put for 
that perpetual clipper of the wings of 
Pegasus since time immemorial —the 
limits of time and space. The Maiden 
Tavern was connected with that con- 
vivial if poetic spirit, Robert Fergusson, 
himself chiefly remembered because of 
his connection with the younger and 
more widely known brother bard, 


another Robert, who was no less unfort- 
unate if more famous than the poet whom 
he has eulogized. 

A White Horse Inn scarcely less 
worthy of remembrance than Dickens’s 
English hostelry is the one in Edinburgh, 
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where Dr. Johnson staid when he was 
in the Scottish capital once, probably 
before he knew his biographer Boswell, 
whom he visited later in a house near 
the Bank of Scotland. Some of the 
literary lights of this century, albeit in 
its earlier decades, must have gathered in 
Ambrose’s and Gabriel’s taverns in West 
Register Street. Christopher North has 
made the first of these humble places 
famous in his ‘‘ Noctes.’’ It were worth 
while to have borne the quips and cranks 
and possible monetary derelictions of the 
knights of the quill, to have won post- 
humous remembrance with no more 
personal effort 
than has been 
taken by Am- 
brose, the keep- 
er of that noted 
hostelry. After 
all, if he sup- 
plied good hon- 
est cheer to his 
guests, he did 
well and de- 
served to be re- 
membered by 
partakers of that 
hospitality. 
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It is particularly interesting just now 
to have been told that in the old Theatre 
Royal, associated with such great names 
as those of Mrs. Siddons, Edmund Kean, 
Macready, and the like, Henry Irving, 
now attracting so much attention by his 
magnificent presentation of Henry VIII, 
once played such an insignificant part as 
that of Soaper in ‘‘ Masks and Faces.”’ 
It must have been years ago; but how 
long, I have forgotten, for my memory 
for dates is far from good. 

The Scottish Westminster, where the 
parliament used to sit, before, as Henry 
VII prophesied at his daughter’s mar- 
riage, the larger kingdom swallowed up 
the smaller, though that smaller furnished 
the ruler, may attract the lover of 
romance as well as history ; for in a part 
of the building appropriated to the 
Advocates’ Library is a small writing 
that gained for one advocate more fame 
‘than long years of pleading could have 
—the original MS. of ‘‘ Waverley.’’ 
Back again where I began, at the Wizard 
of the North! It certainly would be 
difficult to write of Edinburgh without 
mention of its master magician. Yet 
there are many others of whom one 
would fain speak. It was in a top flat in 
Buccleugh Street that one 
Jeffrey cultivated ‘litera- 
ture on a little oatmeal,’ 
and at the same time or- 
ganized that famous period- 
ical, ‘‘ The Edinburgh Re- 
view.’’ In a modest street 
in the suburb of Stock- 
bridge, Carlyle and De 
Quincey lived for years. 
Perhaps it is just as well 
we have not time to linger 
over the saddening recol- 
lections of poor De Quin- 
cey. Another ne’er-do-well 
—whose name, however, 
suggests laughter rather than 
tears —stands out among 
“- these shadows of Edinburgh 
long ago; it is Goldsmith, 
who studied medicine at the 
university there and went 
to the famous dancing as- 
semblies of his time. I'll 
warrant you, he did more of 

















the latter than the former. And that re- 
minds me I have never said a word of the 
science and learning which belong toa 
later as well as earlier Edinburgh, noth- 
ing at allof the more modern city which 
has superseded by Castle and Prince’s 
Street the famous old Cow- 
gate and Canongate of be- 
fore Flodden. Nothing at 
all have I said of those 
eminent divines, Dr. Chal- 
mers and Dr. Guthrie, who 
did so much work for the 
cause of philanthropy as 
well as for the Scottish 
Church they loved so 
dearly. Near Edinburgh 
is a place that would in- 
terest the votaries of sci- 
ence more than all these 
old castles and abbeys 
which have charmed the 
fancy of such untechnical | 
mortals as myself. It is 

Murchiston ‘Tower, the 
seat of the Napier family, 
whose representative, Lord 
Napier, did so much for 
mathematics. We all ac- 
knowledge the debt, even 
if we are a little vague as 
to its extent. After the 
great battle which Scott 
has immortalized for us, 
the nobility, whose resi- 
dences had been in_ old 
Edinburgh, commenced 
to build for safety’s sake 
in the newer part of 
the town. ‘‘ Edinburgh 
after Flodden’’ begins to 
approach the bald light of 
to-day. We have lingered 
too long among the mists of yester- 
day, not to feel the baldness of that 
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glare. Let us turn away our eyes 
while the glamour is still upon us; 
if we must come back to to-day, let 
us come back also to the land of 
to-day—America. So we bid good-bye 


to Edinburgh—keeping, however, the 














hope that we may on some future occasion 
again visit the picturesque old town. 
Mary Gray Umsted. 


THE DAWN. 


HE mist and the dark have passed, 
And the dawn draws near— 
For how could the sky be o’ercast 
When my Love is here? 
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Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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II. 

RS. NEWBERRY’S dinner 
_| was an entertainment of 
eight people, and this made 
it all the more onerous to 
Rudolph, who sat some dis- 
tance away from his hostess. The guests 
were nearly all Americans, and it seemed 
to the young sculptor as if they talked 
of nothing but Viola Chantrey’s engage- 
ment. Everybody conceded that it was 
an excellent thing for Viola, and little 
murmured allusions were made to her 
father—always kept out of sight by 
madame as much as possible, even here 
it Paris—with his shabby and malodorous 
past. 

‘«Oh,’’ said one of the ladies, very 
boldly, ‘‘ it’s the best thing that could 
possibly happen to that poor girl. I 
chance to know that her mother makes 
her life a burden by trying to force her 
down the throat of every rich man they 
meet.’”’ 

Other talk of this kind followed, most 
of it almost nauseous to Rudolph. After 
dinner, there was a little music; and 
finally the guests all disappeared in a 
bevy, as dinner-guests are apt to do. 
But Rudolph lingered, and presently he 
and Mrs. Newberry were seated alone 
together. 

Hardly five minutes had passed when 
he found himself pierced with a sense of 
her exquisite sympathy. She had saidso 
little,,and yet those few words were ten- 
der as might have been her own palpable 
touch on a wound, recent and perilous, 
near some vital organ, like the heart. 

‘“*So you take for granted,’’ he at 
length asked, ‘‘ that I have been made 
unhappy by this engagement ?”’ 

“¢ Yes,’’ she answered, decisively, in her 
gentle yet vibrant voice. ‘‘It is quite 
natural. You are not the only one.’’ 

He started, wondering if this sweet- 
tongued woman, from whose lips he had 
never yet heard a breath of real scandal, 
would forget herself and say some 
jealously bitter thing. 
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‘*Do you mean,’’ he inquired, raising 
his eyes from a medallion of the carpet, 
on which for some time they had been 
fixed, while both hands played nervously 
at the slim gold thread of watch-chain 
worn with his evening waistcoat, ‘‘do 
you mean that I am not the only one 
whom she has jilted? Do you mean any- 
thing of that sort? Because, if you do, 
pray learn that she has no more jilted me 
than—”’ 

But here Anne Newberry made a con- 
tradicting gesture. 

‘¢ Jilted you! I never dreamed of it. 
After all, the women who jilt men are 
apt to have emotions. She may have 
cared for some one man more than 
another, but to love is not in her nature.’’ 

‘¢ But you paint her in cruel colors. 
You—you wrong her.’’ 

‘« My friend, pardon me; I do noth- 
ing of the sort. Viola Chantrey is a 
woman—a girl—whom I have studied, 
whom I know. It is not cruel to say of 
her that she is without the power to love.”’ 

*¢ Without the power to love !’’ repeated 
Rudolph. 

‘¢Yes.. There are such women; she 
is one of them. I donot mean anything 
absurd ; I do not mean that they are mon- 
sters, these women, or vampires, or stony 
haters of men. All that I do mean is 
this: they are shallow, piteously shallow, 
in their capacity for one special impulse. 
Some of them are the fiercest of coquettes. 
Viola Chantrey, unless I err very much, 
is remote from all coquetry. I should 
say that she has no deceits, few feminine 
concealments, perhaps hardly the ten- 
dency even to prevaricate. » But her 
power to bestow passionate sentiment— 
with what shall I compare it? An apart- 
ment, let us say, in which the upholstery 
is charming, the tapestries are modish, 
the furniture is attractive, but in which 
there is not the hint of a lounge or an 
easy-chair.’’ 

Rudolph stroked his chin fora moment, 
then he gave a little impatient movement 
and broke forth : 











‘¢Such a woman as that! how can she. 
possibly make any man a good wife ?”’ 

‘¢She will make an excellent wife,’’ 
returned Mrs. Newberry, ‘unless she 
has too exacting a husband.’’ 

‘‘And you think this Dutilh will be too 
exacting a husband ?’’ 

‘I can’t say. Frankly, I don’t know. 
He seems to me like most Frenchmen.”’ 

‘What, pray, do you mean by that 
oracular remark ?’’ 

‘*Why, simply that he will demand 
everything—or nothing. That is the 
way with so many Frenchmen. ‘The 
longer I live here, the more keenly I 
perceive it. Their wives are either their 
idols, which too often means their slaves 
as well, or else their casual acquaint- 
ances.’ 

After a few seconds of silence, 
Rudolph said, with a sudden briskness 
and devotedness mingled in his deport- 
ment: 

‘¢ What a seer you are !”’ 

‘“¢Don’t call me that!’’ she replied, 
smiling her peculiarly sweet and womanly 
smile. ‘‘Do I look like a seer? No, 
I’m sure I do not.”’ 

Rudolph’s chair possessed easy rollers, 
and he presently became conscious of 
this fact. He had slipped several inches 
nearer to his companion as he now 
amiably pursued : 

‘¢ You look only like what you are— 
the most adorable of women.’’ He 
extended to her his hand while thus 
speaking, and without a moment of hesi- 
tation Anne Newberry let him clasp her 
own. 

Then, as he bowed over it, foolishly, 
in his poignant pique, his self-detested 
mental disarray, she felt her palm touched 
by one more of those fiery tears which 
he had lately shed in secret. 

‘¢You’re unhappy,’’ she said; and 
there was something in her voice that 
seemed to him like the very concentra- 
tion and quintessence of spiritualized 
friendship. 

He raised his eyes to hers, and saw 
them as he had never seen them before— 
dark, liquid, starry, beautiful. 

‘sAnne,’’ he murmured, ‘‘I am in 


need of help. I am a fool, and my 
folly has made me stupidly unhappy. I 
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need a friend.’’ And he pressed her 
hand against his lips. 

‘¢ You will always find me your friend,’’ 
she answered. 

Again he raised his eyes to hers. 

‘«“Anne,’’ he said, with an _ odd 
throb in his throat, ‘‘ will you be some- 
thing more than my friend? Will you 
be my wife ?”’ 

She rose, letting him still keep her 
hand and then slowly withdrawing it. 
This was the moment which she had 
awaited for a long time, and of which 
she had more than once told herself with 
secret despair that perhaps it would never 


come. But it had come now, and she- 


was glad with a great, intensely human 
gladness. And yet she merely said, with 
voice a little jarred and with mien faintly 
embarrassed : ? 

«‘T cannot answer your question now. 
But I will tell you this: If in a week 
from to-night—a week during which we 
must not see each other at all—you will 
come to me with the same question that 
you have just asked, I will answer you 
‘yes,’ and I will answer it with my whole 
heart, since that heart is entirely yours !’’ 

Rudolph sprang up from his chair, 
with certain warm words trembling on 
his lips. But, by this time, she had 
glided away from him and touched a 
bell ; and while he stood watching her, 
half charmed by her graceful firmness 
and composure, half determined that he 
would reply to what she had just said, no 
matter with how much rashness and ardor, 


a servant entered, and his friend com-. 


posedly spoke: 

‘¢Get Monsieur Dartmouth a cab at 
once. It is raining, they say, and he 
needs one immediately. He will go 
down with you, after you have got him 
his coat and hat, and wait below till the 
cab is ready.”’ 

As the servant bowed, Mrs. Newberry 
vanished by another door. Rudolph 
felt that his departure was inevitable, 
and tool. it with as good a grace as at 
such brief notice he could summon. 

That prescribed week of reflection gave 
him ample time to think matters over. 
‘The human heart has many mysteries, 
and some of them are baffling even to 
itself. There were moments in which 
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Rudolph almost resolved that he would 
write Anne Newberry, revoking his offer ; 
then, when he had shattered this resolu- 
tion into a thousand viewless fragments, 
he would begin to wonder if it were half 
as much love as loyalty which prompted 
him so insistently to rejoin her at the 
end of the week. 

This “he certainly did, and what now 
passed between them resulted in their 
early marriage. Only a few people 
were tempted to whisper that he had 
become her husband in a fit of pique, 
for only a few people were aware that he 
had wasted a thought on Viola Chantrey. 

The statue needed but a few more 
touches to make it perfect, and these 
Rudolph gave it before his marriage 
took place. During their somewhat 
long honeymoon in Italy, this dream of 
‘*Ruth’’ was durably put into marble 
by the cleverest Parisian craftsman whom 
Rudolph knew. On his return, he was 
delighted with the effect. It was a con- 
ception almost transcendently simple. 
Its lines, its treatment, made you recall, 
as you gazed upon it, the pure Saxon of 
the Biblical story. Ruth, in the plainest 
of garb, with one drooped hand holding 
a sickle, and the other reached forth as 
meek and reverent accompaniment of 
the faintly bowed head and figure, was 
no less instinct with modest loveliness 
than devoid of mere prettiness. Rudolph 
had not overpraised his own work; it 
was truly a masterpiece. Whenever, in 
art, the achievement is very striking, and 
yet the means by which it is wrought are 
exceedingly simple, lofty and gracious 
things are apt to result. 

Fifteen thousand dollars a year were 
an excellent income for the new-married 
pair. Anne insisted that her husband 
should we’d their two annuities together, 
making of them one common domestic 
fund. Their new apartments were com- 
modious and highly tasteful ; just off the 
large main drawing-room was an ante- 
chamber almost small enough to be called 
an alcove. Here softly loomed the statue 
against a background of purple, sombre 
enough to seem, in certain lights, black. 

They had been installed in their new 
quarters fora good while before Rudolph 
mentioned the statue to his wife. 
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. *©Oh, yes,’’ she said, quietly. 


&é I 
thought it odd you didn’t refer to that 
splendid thing.’’ 

‘Do you really think it worthy of so 


much praise?’’ he replied. ‘‘I fancied, 
Anne, that you had not noticed it at 
all.’’ 

‘© You fancied,’’ she smiled, ‘that I 
had not seen how beautiful it is ?’’ 

‘‘And you think it beautiful ?’’ 

‘‘It is Viola Chantrey—idealized.’’ 

Rudolph frowned. ‘I'll send it 
away !’’ he cried. 

** No, you will do nothing of the sort,”’ 
said his wife; ‘‘ you will keep it here.’’ 

He caught her in his arms and pressed 
a kissonher brow. ‘‘ You are perfect !’’ 
he exclaimed. 

It was called a very happy marriage 
by all their friends. The union of Viola 
and Armand Dutilh occurred a month or 
so later than theirs, being very privately 
performed. All through the following 
winter, Rudolph and his wife passed a 
peaceful existence, varied by occasional 
entertainments. Now and then, the 
guests whom they received would be 
asked to view the marble ‘‘ Ruth.’’ 

‘* He tells me that he can do no more 
in the way of sculpture,’’ Anne would 
say. ‘*He even refused to let the salon 
have it, though I am sure they would 
have given it a first prize. But I do not 
persuade him. If he no longer chooses 
to be an artist, I cannot complain of 
him as a husband. Everybody who 
knows Madame Armand Dutilh sees the 
amazing likeness.’’ 

That summer, Rudolph spent with his 
wife in Switzerland. When latter autumn 
returned, they repaired to their charming 
rooms on the Boulevard Haussmann, a 
stone-throw from the grand granite pile 
of the national Opera House. Here 
they gave dinners, receptions, afternoon 
teas. It began to be said of their draw- 
ing-rooms that they were a meeting- 
ground of two sets, the artistic and the 
fashionable, without becoming, in the 
least sanguinary sense, a_ battle-field. 
Peace, indeed, spread her white vans 
below the soft clusters of wax-lights that 
jutted from the walls. Anne laughingly 
said that she would not relinquish a single 
frivolous friend, and Rudolph replied 











that he should invite all long-haired 
Bohemia, merely drawing a line at ques- 
tionable linen. 

‘Dear, dear!’’ she retorted, ‘‘as if 
long hair and a soiled shirt-front were 
not intimately allied! Still, I'll forgive 
both, if you’ll only arrange that a real 
genius shall always be their representa- 
tive.’’ 

“« No, you will not,’’ said Rudolph. 

‘““You’re like nearly all women. 
You’d rather have a well-tailored man 
for your guest than a talented one.”’ 

‘“‘How dare you?’’ she cried, with 
mock indignation at what she knew was 
his mock impertinence. ‘‘ Apologize, 
or I’ll cut every friend you have, sir !*’ 

And forthwith Rudolph did apologize, 
perhaps in a more lover-like way than he 
himself knew. One thing he surely did 
not know, and that was his own happi- 
ness. 

His wife adored him. In marrying 
him, the superlative joy of her life had 
come to her. Asa rule, when they did 
not go together into society, he would 
pass his evenings among his _ books. 
Books, he said, had filled the place of 
his lost art. He insisted on calling it a 
Icst art; and that he should care no 
longer for the aims which had formerly 
controlled him caused his wife many a 
secret pang. 

But she never made this disappoint- 
ment evident to him. If Viola Chant- 
rey—now Viola Dutilh—was a woman 
incapable of loving, Anne Dartmouth 
was a woman capable of loving greatly 
and sweetly. 

One evening, during this first winter 
of their marriage, she thought, after 
having retired to her bed-room, of some- 
thing—a trifling matter enough—which 
she wished to tell her husband. Not 
finding him in the library, she sought 
him, clad with the loose gear that she 
had hastily assumed, in other apart- 
ments. ‘The drawing-room was dark, 
but not so dark as she expected. A 
glimmer came from behind the half- 
drawn curtains at its further end—from 
the small chamber, in fact, where the 
statue of ‘‘ Ruth’’ had been located. 
Anne’s feet, softly shod, made no sound 
as she glided toward the dim-lit hang- 
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ings. And presently she saw her hus- 
band. He had sunk into a chair which 


directly faced the statue, and was gazing 
at it in what seemed the most rapt 
absorption. 

She watched him for several seconds. 
Everything grew quickly plain to her. 
A broken sob in her throat came_ near 
betraying her presence. Hating the idea 
of being discovered, she stood and 
tingled with affright. Then she stole 
away ; and the instant that she felt her- 
self safe, a fierce flood of tears overcame 
her. 

But those tears were wholly free from 
any savage accusation or reproach. 
When she and Rudolph again met, she 
was gentle and genial as ever. And then, 
soon afterward, the beginning of a 
strange development occurred. 

Armand Dutilh and his wife had lately 
returned to Paris, after a long -sojourn 
in Berlin and Vienna. Their home in 
the Avenue Marceau was sumptuous, and 
their invitations to various entertainments 
were profuse. Mr. and Mrs. Dartmouth 
were among the guests bidden to a great 
ball which they gave. Anne, in a dark 
dress, with a few rather good diamonds, 
never looked better than she did that 
evening. Some French folk of the best 
caste were there, and numerous Ameri- 
cans. Young Count de Florensac led 
the cotillon, and Anne danced it with 
Dutilh himself. She had thought him a 
little wan and tired of aspect, and soon 
she discovered the cause. He made sev- 
eral inquiries concerning her husband’s 
statue of ‘‘ Ruth,’’ and at length revealed 
to her that he was fiercely jealous of its 
existence. 

‘« People refer to it,’’ he said. ‘‘ They 
tell me it is the very image of my wife. 
I don’t like this. Your husband once 
assured me that he would destroy the 
clay model. Why did he not do so?”’ 

‘*T haven’t an idea,’’ smiled’ Anne. 
‘« But you possess the living original.’’ 
And she glanced toward Madame Dutilh, 
who was just then dancing with the 
Count de Florensac, looking composed 
as ever and: perhaps a trifle stouter, 
though still captivatingly pretty. 

“Ah, the original— yes!’’ replied 
Dutilh, with a flash of ire from his 
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bright eyes. ‘* But I cannet allow—’’ 
And then he abruptly changed his tone, 
replacing haughtiness with courtesy. 
‘« Please let me ask you a question: do 
you care to have your husband treasure 
that statue as he evidently does ?”’ 

Anne gave her shoulders the least of 
shrugs. : 

‘*Why not, if he treasures it as a fine 
work of art ?”’ 

‘*But it is my wife—it is another 
woman! And you care for him greatly ! 
Pardon me! I have heard, however, 
that yours was a marriage of love.’’ 

‘¢ Yes—you are right,’’ said Anne. 

‘¢ Tell me,’’ Dutilh urged, ‘‘ does not 
the presence of that statue in your home 
give you unpleasant sensations ?”’ 

‘<No and yes,’’ she answered, after a 
pause. 

‘*No and yes? I see. You would 
rather have it away. Come, madame, 
let us make a compromise. I am very 
much in love with my wife; you, as I 
have strong reason to suspect, are very 
much in love with your husband.”’ 

Anne softly fanned herself, while the 
waltz-music sobbed and wailed and the 
dancers floated or paused. She divined 
what was coming ; she felt herself on the 
verge of temptation. She inwardly 
hated the statue. Just then, she saw her 
husband select the hand of Madame 
Dutilh in the dance and go whirling 
away with her. He was speaking to his 
partner, and she perceived the smile on 
his lips as he addressed her. 

“‘Well?’’ she said. ‘And this com- 
promise you mention ?’’ 

‘‘Will he part with the statue?’’ 
slowly asked Dutilh. 

Anne shook her head. 

‘*No. He is very fond of it. 
work of art, I mean.”’ 

‘¢Of course,’’ said her companion, 
dryly ; and his tone made her wish almost 
to strike him, it seemed so insultingly 
personal. ‘‘He will not part with it, 
then? Money could not purchase it ?”’ 

‘“‘T imagine not. No, on second 
thought, I am sure that money could 
not purchase it.’’ 

Dutilh stroked 
beard. 

‘* But you don’t want it there? 


As a. 


his pointed black 


Sup- 
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pose it were got away. 
me to get it away ?”’ 

Anne colored and then grew pale. 
After a pause, she murmured : 

‘* Perhaps.’’ 

Soon there was more talk, and at length 
Armand Dutilh won her over. It 
chanced that Rudolph had accepted an 
engagement on the following evening, to 
attend a dinner given by a noted and 
elderly French author to gentlemen only. 
She knew that the dinner would most 
probably keep him till past midnight. 
There were two servants in her household 
who might be troublesome at the hour of 
ten. ‘These she could manage to have 
absent at that hour; Paris is a town in 
which servants relish temporary dis- 
missals. Dutilh would manage the rest. 
The statue could be spirited away in no 
time. He would have a vehicle outside, 
and men—four or five noiseless quick- 
working men—who would manage mat- 
ters admirably. As for Anne herself, 
she would be at home, yet not at home ; 
she would have returned from that dinner- 
engagement of her own in the Rue Bal- 
zac, and yet she would not ostensibly have 
returned, for the two servants—danger- 
ous potential witnesses—would not be 
able to blab or tattle. On the morrow, 
voila! there would simply be no statue ! 
Madame would know nothing. 

‘‘It is all perfectly easy,’’ murmured 
the plotter at her side, and presently it 
came her turn and his to dance again. 

Anne left the ball, that night, with a 
guilt-burdened soul. But she had given 
her consent; there was no retraction now. 

All through the next day, she suffered 
acute conscience-pangs. Rudolph left 
home.at seven o’clock for his literary 
‘‘stag’’ dinner. Her own dinner was 
not until eight. She returned from it a 
little before ten. The two impeding 
servants had been safely packed off. 

Anne entered her quiet and lonely 
apartments with a beating heart. Down- 
stairs, there was of course the conciérge ; 
but Dutilh had promised to arrange with 
her, and, like most Frenchwomen of her 
class, she proved one with whom a hun- 
dred francs or so could have gone a good 
way toward making her betray the entire 
republic. 


Would you help 

















Just as little silvery strokes of the 
clocks on the various mantels were chim- 
ing ten, Dutilh presented himself. ‘Iwo 
powerful men waited at the threshold 
which he had crossed. One of them 
carried a large wooden box, and the other 
a heavy hammer, with some short loose 
boards. 

The instant that Anne saw these men, 
she gave a quick muffled moan and smote 
her hands together. ‘The full shame and 
wrong of what she was about to permit 
struck her with a new penetrance. 

‘«Tt’s too horrible !’’ she exclaimed. 
“‘T can’t let you do it! You must send 
the men away !"’ 

Dutilh spoke in a low voice, but with 
clouded brows and angry eyes. 

‘¢T shall do nothing of the sort!’’ he 
said, hurrying up to Anne’sside. ‘‘ This 
is quite preposterous! You made the 
agreement with me, and you must not 
break it now in such insane style.’’ 

«© Oh, what shall I do?’’ she faltered, 
beginning to tremble. 

‘¢Do?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Take me and 
these men to the room where it is! Oh, 
surely, madame, this violence of sudden 
penitence is at least ill-timed !’’ 

He flavored those last words with so 
bitter a sneer that Anne gave a sharp 
start and at once guided him to the 
desired chamber. 

And now a most fateful thing occurred. 
Having shown Dutilh and his two asso- 
ciates the particular draped corner in 
which the statue stood, Anne moved 
agitatedly out again into the adjacent 
drawing-room, oppressed with a sicken- 
ing reluctance to witness the designed 
theft—the theft at once silly and hideous, 
of which she had made herself an accom- 
plice, if not the direct agent. Suddenly 
she perceived her husband. He advanced 
toward her with a sad look. 

«¢ My dear Anne,”’ he said, ‘‘ is it not 
too painful ?”’ 

‘* Painful ?’’ she repeated, so amazed 
and frightened by his appearance that she 
scarcely knew if she spoke at all. 

‘¢ Delorme, our host, was taken ill just 
as he rose to propose the first health. 
He was carried from the room ; they say 
it is heart-disease, and his life now hangs 
by a thread. Of course, it was only 
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decent for us all to disperse, which we at 
once did. ‘This brings me home earlier 
than I expected. But, Anne! what is 
it?’’ By this time, he had caught one 
of her hands and was eagerly staring 
into her face. ~ “Anne! Anne! You’re 
not well! How ¢dld your hand feels! 
And your eyes are wild. ‘Tell me—has 
anything happened, my dear ?’’ 

She twisted herself away from him and 
rushed past the intervening curtains. 

‘¢ He is home ! my husband is home!’’ 
she gasped to, Dutilh. 

The latter, as he heard her, drew him- 
self up like an animal at bay. The men 
had already taken the statue from its 
pedestal, had leaned it against the wall, 
and were about to place it in the wooden 
box, which they had discovered that it 
would rather neatly fit. Both being 
doubtless aware that their mission and 
work were nefarious, they abruptly lost 
their heads on seeing Anne’s affrighted 
demeanor, and sped from the room by 
another door than that by which she had 
re-entered. 

Rudolph, as it chanced, caught sight 
of their two departing figures. ‘Then his 
glance fell upon Dutilh, standing pale, 
irresolute, and yet plainly defiant. Next 
he discerned the empty pedestal of the 
statue and the marble shape it had so 
lately held, now slanted against the wall. 
And after that, he looked at his wife, 
who had sunk into a chair, covering her 
face. 7 

Something of the truth was now evi- 
dent to him. Very calmly, but with a 
ring of demand in his voice, he said to 
Dutilh : 

‘What, pray, does this mean ?’’ 

Dutilh gnawed his lips, at first, in 
silence. 

<< It means,’’ he presently said, in sul- 
len monotone, ‘‘that you have no right 
to keep here, under your roof, this life- 
size likeness of my wife’s face and figure.’”’ 

The two men now gazed at one 
another steadily. 

‘*And so, thinking that I had not such 
right,’’ said Rudolph, who had grown 


colorless with indignation, ‘‘ you thought 
yourself privileged to enter my house 
and make an attempt to steal this statue? 
Am I correct in thus believing ?’’ 
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‘“‘T wished to remove the statue,’’ 
came Dutilh’s dogged answer. 
Rudolph slowly nodded. 

I was not wrong! 
the whole affair. 
a vulgar thief.’’ 

‘‘Be careful !’’ cried Dutilh, spring- 
ing forward with clenched hands. 

Rudolph faced him with a smile of 
contempt. ‘ 

‘Tt was for you to be careful, as you 
certainly have not been.’’ 

‘“Your wife consented — ”’ 
Dutilh. 

‘* Not a word regarding my wife!’’ 
commanded Rudolph ; and fora moment 
his manner, though self-controlled, was 
terrible. ‘‘If you tempted her to aid 
you in this mean and base plan, you 
showed yourself all the more of a coward 
and poltroon.”’ 

Dutilh’s eyes blazed with wrath. He 
spoke in his own language, using it for 
the first time. 

‘¢Remember, monsieur, that you 
address a French gentleman—and in his 
own country, too, where insolence like 
yours can be punished as it deserves !’’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said Rudolph, with biting dis- 
dain, ‘‘ you mean that you will ask me 
to meet you ina duel? I come from a 
country where dueling is despised. But, 
nevertheless, you need give yourself no 
concern, monsieur; I will meet you. 
And yet be sure of one thing: If I risk 
my life through this devilish French cus- 
tom of yours, I promise to make public 
beforehand your ridiculous, dishonest, 
and pitiable attempt. The statue was 
created with the full consent of the lady 
whose features and form I portrayed. 
As a work of art, I had the best of all 
reasons for retaining it. If I had refused 
your civil request to part with it, you 
might have had at least some shred of 
excuse for your present designed outrage. 
And now, monsieur, I must request that 
you will immediately leave my house. 
Whatever messengers you may choose to 
send me shall receive, I assure you, my 
prompt attention.”’ 

As it turned out, he sent Rudolph no 
challenge. ‘To have done so would have 

been to expose the whole story of his 
- odious and treacherous jealousy. 


‘“‘Ah, then 
Those men—I see 
You confess yourself 


began 
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Anne rose as Rudolph turned toward 
her. 

‘¢You know,”’ she said, ‘‘I am nota 
weak woman in most things. But I had 
seen how that statue absorbed you. I— 
I did not really know I was jealous of it 
until he proposed, in his own house last 
night, this miserable proceeding. When 
I saw the men he had brought with him, 
the whole dishonesty of it terrified me. 
But even before that, I had repented ; 
and more than once to-day I was on the 
point of telling you all. I feel sure you 
will never pardon me! And if we should 
live together for a hundred years longer, 
I am certain that cold white thing will 
forever rise between us !’’ 

She could hardly speak those final 
words for the tears that now assailed 
her. She stretched out her hands to 
him for a second and then withdrew 
them, as though fearful that he would 
visit upon her some merciless reproach. 

Rudolph put forward his own hands to 
meet hers, and she sprang toward him 
with a glad cry. 

‘“©Oh, Rudolph! You don’t mean—’’ 

‘‘That I forgive you? Ah, but you 
also must forgive me!’’ 

‘*What have I to forgive, Rudolph? 
Nothing! nothing !’’ ; 

‘‘Il’m not so sure of that. But you 
spoke of the statue rising between us. 
It shall not ; it’s had its day !’’ 

He swiftly turned to the table, on 
which, in that speedy flight of theirs, 
one of the men had left his big iron 
hammer. Seizing this, he approached 
the statue. 

‘* Rudolph !’’ cried Anne. ‘‘ Oh, no, 
no! A great work of art like that!’’ 

‘‘Anne,’’ he said, smiling at her for 
an instant over his shoulder, ‘life is 
more than art!’’ And he struck the 
marble face a strong shattering blow, 
one that could only deal irreparable 
ruin. 

After that, he turned and took her 
head between his hands and kissed it on 
either brow. And those words of his, 
‘life is more than art,’’ kept ringing in 
her ears for hours and hours, just as if 
they were some new and sweet scheme of 
rhythm to which the music of all her 
coming days would be attuned. ~ 


Edgar Fawcett. 
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W|(TTING’ one day in a court- 
room in Richmond, in the 
interests of a Home for the 
Reformation of Youthful 
Criminals, Major Miles 
watched with interest a lad who was 
being tried for a petty theft. He was 
not in himself an interesting member 
of society, to ordinary eyes. But the 
delightful thing about Major Miles’s eyes 
was that they were not ordinary ones at 
all. They always shone with a kind ot 
mild brightness, they were often wet 
with sympathetic tears, they were uncom- 
monly good at detecting the impostors 
whom he often reformed but never 
exposed, and they had the rare quality 
of beaming help and comfort and friend- 
liness into other eyes so unused to the 
experience that they were often round 
with the wonder of encountering them. 
It was a sight to see the major walk 
down any crowded thoroughfare, and to 
note how he attracted the attention of 
the least prosperous respectable passer-by 
as inevitably as a jar of honey does flies. 
The weary folk felt somehow less tired, 
the lonely less desolate, the aged a little 
less feeble, the shabby less mortified, the 
melancholy mysteriously cheered, and 
the beggar tolerably certain of his next 
meal, after that first glance from him, 
somehow. It was only these who divined 
in him a strange quality that attracted 
them. Haughty ladies in velvets and furs, 
sentimental young ladies with minds fixed 
on beaux and balls, elegant young gen- 
tlemen absorbed in admiring themselves, 
hurried business-men intent heart and 
soul upon making money, all these and 
many more like them either ignored the 
major altogether, seeing in him only a 
homely simple old man with no preten- 
sion to style or fashion or position what- 
ever, or glanced in his neighborhood— 
over his head, at his shoes or his cotton 
umbrella, sometimes at him—with no 
recognition of any peculiar quality what- 
ever, and with not half the interest 
accorded the faultless wooden gentlemen 
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illustrating the spring fashions in the 
shop-windows, or the wax ladies slowly 
revolving in other windows, with their 
hair built up into wonderful pyramids of 
shining puffs and curls and lace grace- 
fully draped about their pink shoulders. 

And yet the submerged quota of 
humanity was right about it. ‘There was 
something there to see, and ‘‘alas! for 
the rarity of Christian charity,’’ it was 
simply a heart of love shedding a mild 
radiance from every part of the old 
man’s person, but most clearly visible in 
a pair of light-blue eyes, defective as to 
color and setting from the artist’s point 
of view, but giving more satisfaction 
day after day than if they had been stars 
of the first magnitude set beneath twin 
rainbows, sure indeed ‘‘to be forever 
bright when stars and suns are sunk in 
night.’”’ 

In his own town, the major was as 
well known as the police or the mayor or 
the postmaster. He had a wide acquaint- 
ance—a personal relation, rather—with 
an incredible number of people. His 
manner to the most distinguished people 
in the place in no way differed from his 
manner to the least respected, save in 
the added friendliness of his demeanor 
where a friend was most needed. But, 
by dint of persistently doing only unself- 
ish deeds and speaking only kind words 
in the quiet course of his life, it had 
come to be the case that everybody was 
more or less in his debt, without feeling 
any obligation to be ungrateful in con- 
sequence, so unobtrusively and sweetly 
had the little or great favor or benefit been 
conferred. Everybody agreed that he 
was a good man, and most people forgave 
him for being so much better than his 
neighbors, because he had risen from 
nothing, stammered, and was poor, and 
had none of the brilliant gifts and graces 
that the world covets. 

Holiness is not as envied as it is envi- 
able, and the major was more often 
gently ridiculed than imitated. Very 
worldly people called him a crank, by 
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way of accounting for his eccentric con- 
duct in giving up his seat in the street- 
car to an apple-woman, and always 
taking off his hat to his washerwoman 
as to any other lady, and his general 
readiness to sacrifice himself to every- 
body. If they were amiable, they added 
that he was a ‘‘ harmless one,’’ when 
some more generous spirit admired the 
great work of the major’s life, his 
reformatory for boys. 

Most Christians upheld him in this, 
though there were some who bore him a 
grudge for beginning it upon pure faith 
and sustaining it for twenty years upon 
exactly the same basis, with what they 
regarded as crass indifference to all sorts 
of terrible consequences. As a matter 
of fact, however, the consequence had 
been that something like three thousand 
lads had passed through his hands, and 
of these more than half had been con 
verted into honest men. 

So now it was no surprise, to the 
judge who was presiding over the petty 
trials of that day in the city court, to 
see the major in his usual seat, following 
every point of the case against a youth- 
ful sneak-thief, as if it had been a cause 
célébre. Nor was he astonished when, 
just as he was about to sentence the lad, 
the major touched his arm and said : 

‘«You are not going to send him up, 
surely? That child ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, I am, too. The young rascal 
has jail-bird written all over him. Look 
at him—and he has done it before,’’ 
replied the judge, severely. 

‘*Oh,no, no. Don’t do that,’’ pleaded 
the major. ‘‘ Let me have him.’’ 

‘You can’t do anything with him,”’ 
said the judge. ‘It is no use to try.’’ 

«I'd like to try,’’ persisted the major. 

“Well, you'll have to find another 
subject for your rose-water philanthropy. 
I shall give him—’’ 

‘©Not more than three months,”’ said 
the major, earnestly. 

The judge hesitated. 

‘¢ You have only to look at him to see 
that he has had no chance. Give hima 
chance,’’ urged the major. ‘‘And come 
down to my place, and I’ll show you a 
set of nice honest lads that will do your 
heart good.”’ 
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‘It’s a hopeless case! Why, look at 
him, major,’’ said the judge. 

‘There is no such thing. 
looked at him. I see he has never had 
a chance. What do you suppose we 
would be like, under the same circum- 
stances—born low down, bred low down, 
in tar and pitch and slime, and then 
kicked and cuffed right along to this 
spot ?”’ replied the major. 

‘¢T can’t help it. He is what he is. 
He is a thief, and his place is in prison. 
I have nothing to do with causes; I am 
set to deal with results, and six months 
for the offense is a mild sentence,’’ the 
judge persisted. ‘If you have listened 
to the testimony, you must see that your- 
self.’ 

‘¢ Yes, I know; but make it three, and 
I'll see if I can’t get hold of him later,’’ 
said the major. ‘‘ Man alive! Look at 
him. You have boys of your own. 
Make it three,’’ entreated the major. 

Thus assailed, the judge yielded and 
made it three, unconvinced in judgment, 
but touched by the mention and thought 
of his own bright handsome lads. The 
major shook his kind old head sadly and 
made his way downstairs. 

Each man had appealed to the other 
to look at the prisoner, known to the 
court as ‘‘ Keeler’s Gus ’’ because it had 
come out in the testimony that Keeler, 
the policeman who had arrested him, had 
not only given him a night’s lodging at 
the station-house, but had weakly pre- 
sented him with an orange found on his 
person when he was searched, making a 
point on which the refined prosecutor 
could hang a joke. 

The judge saw only a hardened if 
youthful criminal, of remarkably repulsive 
appearance. The major had seen that, 
when poor Gus was asked where he lived, 
he had said promptly enough: ‘‘ In bar- 
rels, mostly,’’ but that, when it was 
sharply demanded to whom he belonged, 
he had gazed up, around, about, within 
himself apparently, and had then pointed 
a skinny, dirty, undecided index-finger 
at Keeler. A _ refined audience had 
laughed a good deal over this, and Keeler 
was sensibly abashed, not to say ashamed. 
But the major said to himself, with a 
satisfaction truly divine : 


Il have 











‘‘He is thinking of that orange. I 
must have that boy.”’ 

So, as soon as was practicable, he 
elbowed himself through a crowd now 
wholly indifferent to Gus, and made a 
bee-line for the room in which he knew 
he shoald find him. There he was, sure 
enough. The major went and sat down 
by him. He looked at the boy, and so 
much pity and love went out of him that 
Gus looked at him in return for quite a 
moment without shiftiness or embarrass- 
ment, feeling an attraction that he could 
not at all understand. 

‘‘ Well, my boy, I have been in there 
and heard it alJ,’’ said the major. Gus 
looked away indifferently. ‘‘ Three 
months isn’t long. You keep a stiff 
upper lip and do what you’re told; and 
look here—I want to see you when 
you come out,’’ the major resumed. 
‘‘See here!’? Gus’s wandering gaze 
reverted tothe major. ‘‘ Do you remem- 
ber your father ?’’ the major asked, in a 
way so different from the prosecuting 
attorney’s that it would have made his 
fortune as a lawyer, it would have brought 
out such valuable testimony. 

‘¢ Never had none,’’ said Gus, attack- 
ing his orange. 

‘¢ Nor your mother ?”’ 

‘¢ Never had none,”’ said Gus, swinging 
his heels. 

‘«Nor your home ?”’ 

‘* What are you talkin’ ’bout ?’’ queried 
Gus. 

‘« Have you got any friends ?’’ 

«‘Ain’t got none,’’ began Gus, ‘‘’less’n 
it’s him,’’ he added, holding up his 
orange. ‘‘It’s good. It ain’t been 
biled.”’ 

‘¢ Boiled ?’’ asked the major. 

‘<Yes, to make ’em swell up,”’ 
Gus. ‘* Well, you are a softy.’’ 

‘<¢ How do you live?’’ asked the major. 
‘‘ How do you get anything to eat, my 
boy? ‘Tell me about that.’’ 

‘¢Folks’s back yards and cooks 
mostly,’’ said Gus, ‘* when I gets it.’’ 

‘‘H’m! I thought so,’’ said the 
major to himself. ‘‘ And what do you 
do when you can’t find anything and 
nobody gives you anything ?”’ 

‘¢ Prigs wipes and ridicules and things,’’ 
said Gus, still engaged in sucking his 
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orange and drawing in his already hol- 
low cheeks in the effort, his two little 
black hands clutching fast hold of his 
prize. 

‘<What?’’ asked the major. ‘‘Oh! 
handkerchiefs and reticules. Yes, but 
see here, my boy: don’t you do that. 
It gets you into trouble."’ Gus averted 
his eyes and looked stolid. ‘< It’s a bad 
plan.”’ 

‘* You’re a gaby. 
Gus, at last. 

‘*No, you haven’t. I'll show you a 
better way than that to live, when you 
get out. Take a good look at me, Gus. 
My name is Miles, and I mean to be 
your friend,’’ said the major. 

‘¢T don’t like ’em biled,’’ said Gus, 
who thought oranges and _ friendship 
synonymous. 

The major smiled. 

“Allright. I'll give you all you can 
eat—good ones. I see your face is all 
marked up,’’ remarked the major, affably. 

‘¢ Small-pox,’’ said Gus, sententiously. 

‘«Who took care of you?’’ 

** Nobody.’’ : 

‘¢ But somebody must have done so,’’ 
the major insisted. 

‘« China wash-man give me some water 
onst—didn’t want no wittles,’’ said Gus. 

‘‘And where were you all that time ?”’ 

‘In a barrel down on the wharf—the 
biggest barrel ever you see! And it had 
some molasses in it, too—you bet!’’ 
said Gus, with pride; ‘<I licked it clean 
when I got better—you bet !’’ 

The major put an arm about the 
bundle of rags beside him and shed some 
tears that would have wiped out the worst 
sins of a worse man, while Gus rested 
rather uneasily in his embrace for a 
minute and then pulled away, saying : 
‘* Look ’ere! Don’t you come that over 
me!’’ He thought the major was trying 
to pick his pocket. With all his experi- 
ence, it took the major a moment to 
understand what he meant. He then 
said: ‘*I don’t want to take anything 
from you, Gus.’’ 

To this, Gus made no reply. 


Got to,’’ remarked 


He 


was already so much under the major’s 
influence that he submitted with a sort of 
wondering content to having the arm 
replaced that he had shaken off. 
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‘*T see—you are one of us,’’ said Gus. 
‘«What’s your line ?”’ 

‘* T don’t steal atall ; and you mustn’t, 
either. I'll show you a much nicer way 
to live when you get out. You shall 
come and live with me and have a clean 
nice bed and just all the food you want 
to eat—good food, too—lots of oranges. 
I’ve got two hundred and thirty boys 
living with me, and they have a good 
time all the time, and I teach ’em to do 
things ; and when they leave me, they go 
off and make good livings for themselves 
and don’t need to steal a thing,’’ said the 
major, insinuatingly. 

‘¢T don’t want to come,’’ said Gus, 
who shrank from a_ respectability so 
intense, though he had no idea what he 
was declining. 

The major went on to paint the amuse- 
ments and occupations of life at the 
reformatory for a moment or two, but 
Gus looked so blank: that the major said 
to himself: ‘‘Iamafool! Iam talking 
to the blind of the sun!’’ MHethen hur- 
ried out of the room, hurried to the 
nearest fruit-stall, bought a little basket, 
and stuffed it with goodies—figs, oranges, 
dates, capdy, bananas, cake—hurried 
back, and put the basket down on the 
bench by Gus. 

‘Here you are, my boy; this is for 
you,’’ he said, heartily. 

Gus was utterly astounded for a 
moment.. He seemed’ petrified. He 
stared and blinked and shuffled his feet 
for another minute, and then he darted 
upon the basket and began with frantic 
haste to seize the contents and stow them 
about his person,, with many a glance at 
the door. 

‘Don’t do that !’’ cried the major. 

‘< They’ ll take ’em away !’’ cried Gus. 

‘« No, they won’ t—I’ll see they don’t. 
Put them back in the basket. There’s 
the officer now.’’ 

With great difficulty, Gus was per- 
suaded to restore a part of his secreted 
property—not all—and that with sullen- 
ness. 


The major took the officer aside. The 
officer said to Gus: 
‘*You can keep them things. Pick 


up your basket and come along.’’ 
The major said: ‘‘ Don’t forget me, 
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Gus. I’m your friend, and I'll see you 
when you come out. Good-bye, Gus.’’ 
Gus stared again and turned away 


indifferently. ‘The major watched him 
leave theroom. Atthe door, Gus looked 
back. It was a pathetic glance, that had 


in it the dawn of faith, hope, love, 
redemption. : 

‘* Good-bye, Gus,’’ the major called out 
again cheerily, and Gus slowly followed 
the officer in charge. 

Three months from that day, when 
Gus was released from prison, the major 
kept one of the private appointments he 
was always entering in his note-book— 
reading ‘‘ Keeler’s Gus, three months, 
likes oranges ’’—and was at the warden’s 
office when Gus emerged from his late 
retreat: Gus, a little more blank and 
dull and vicious, a good deal cleaner per- 
force, but only as to the outside of the 
platter. His eye fell at gnce upon the 
major, who accosted him with,: 

‘¢ Well, Gus, how are you? I’m wait- 
ing for you. You are coming home with 
me, ain’t you? Here are some oranges 
for .you. I remembered that you like 
them. Glad tosee you, my boy. Why, 
you look fat and well. They must treat 
you pretty well here. Where’re your 
things ?”’ 

Gus’s expression was a study. Nobody 
had ever ‘‘ remembered ’’ him, or any- 
thing about him, before; nobody ‘had 
ever been good to him before ; nobody 
had ever been glad to see him before, 
and he had never before been glad to 
see anybody in all his life. But his dull 
eye lightened a little. His poor dead 
heart quickened with its first throb of 
life. His sad Pariah-spirit felt the 
warmth and cheer and comfort that 
oozed from the major’s every pore as 
he stood there, calm and cheerful and 
kind and loving. The boy walked right 
up to the major and leaned against him, 
and, without saying a word, nodded his 
acquiescence to the major’s plans. Again 
the major felt that his work in life was 
the most beautiful and enviable thing in 
the world, and thanked God for putting 
him into it, and felt that the prayers of 
three months had been answered, as all 
unselfish loving prayers are. 

Again the major put an arm around 
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Gus, and this time Gus took his hand 
and played with it. 

««That’s right; you are just the boy 
I want—just the boy I want. Warden, 
how soon can I take him?’’ the major 
asked. 

‘¢Oh, you’re welcome to him when- 
ever you choose. Folks ain’t so eager, 
usually, to get hold of *em—’tain’t sech 
a precious lot of goods that they’ll spile 
all in a minute,’’ said the warden, and 
Gus felt a vague something moving him 
to drop the major’s hand and coloring 
his cheeks with another new birth— 
shame. 

‘‘Well, that’s as you look at it,’’ 
replied the major. ‘‘Gus and I are 
friends. He’s just the boy I want. You 
may not think much of us, but we think 
a heap of each other ; don’t we, Gus ?’’ 

Gus fell to stroking the major’s hand 
again, and again leaned against him, for 
nothing can resist a true friend, and there 
was so much of the Truest Friend in the 
major just then that Gus began to have 
a dim idea of what it might-be to have 
one—quite apart from oranges. 

In a little while, the major had a small 
box put on his cab at the door, and, 
when the warden had wished him an 
ironical ‘* Good-bye—you mean well, I 
reckon, sir, but you don’t know ’em,”’ 
and had said to Gus in farewell: ‘1 
reckon I needn’t trouble to bid you 
good-bye—you’ll be back here so soon, 
’tain’t worth while,’’ the pair issued forth, 
and, getting into the cab, were whirled 
away to the reformatory, six miles dis- 
tant in the country. Gussat bolt-upright 
by the major, on his best behavior, evi- 
dently in a kind of dream; for there 
was nothing natural or that at all matched 
anything in his experience, in such a 
man. And about half-way, he waxed 
confidential. ‘* What does yer want me 
fur? Is it to climb in windows, bein’ 
small? I kin do it, and I will if I gits 
six fur it—if I gits a year!’’ he whis- 
pered. He could only conceive of the 
major as a benevolent burglar of highly 
eccentric tastes in the matter of pets. 

‘¢Oh, we'll do better than that, my 
boy! You'll see,’’ replied the major, 
much amused. 

In this way, Gus was installed in what 
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to the major was a palace of delights. 
But, to the gamin-mind, order, neatness, 
industry, regularity, system, are so many 
evils greater than any they have known, 
and they always long to fly from them, 
at first. Terrible reports reached the 
major for a week, from Billy, a negro 
convert of the institution, the major’s 
only slave now—though he had formerly 
owned sixty—and devoted henchman. 
Gus wouldn’t work, was dirty beyond 
belief, was insubordinate himself and the 
cause of uproar and rebellion in others, 
was epileptic, was a ‘‘reg’lar hog’’ and 
a liar and a thief, and a menace to the 
boys, to Billy, to the major, to the whole 
world. And the major, hearing these 
things, retired to the little office where 
he transacted the business of the institu- 
tion, which was also his bed-room and 
oratory, and sat down and sighed and 
got up and knelt down and stretched 
forth his deep-veined trembling old hands 
unto the Father of all his lads. 

Next day, Gus was missing and the 
major miserable. ‘‘ He’ll come back,’’ 
he said to Billy, who stuck out his lips 
but said nothing. Like all converts, 
Billy had no confidence whatever in 
any such, and he had, besidé, the con- 
tempt of his race for ‘‘ poor white trash.’’ 

‘IT must have that boy,’’ said the 
major. ‘‘I’ll go look for him, if he 
isn’t back ina week. Poor boy! Poor 
boy !’’ 

‘Ef he comes back here, I’m gwine 
larrup him good and send him flying. 
De major ain’t got de gumption he 
mought have. Dere’s chice in lice, 
my mammy used to say; dat boy ain’t 
never gwine be reformated in dis world 
—never !’’ resolved Billy, who was wash- 
ing up the floor of the dispensary, and 
wrung his cloth out quite viciously as he 
thought of what he felt to be the major’s 
abused and misplaced confidence and 
goodness. . 

The major was right. Before the week 
was out, Gus presented himself at the back 
door of the kitchen and fell foul of Billy. 

‘¢Qh, you’s come back, is yer? You 
done got tired circumferation round wid 
all dat capoodle of wuthless white nig- 
gers, is yer? And now you come back 


to us, is yer?’’ Billy inquired. 
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Gus nodded his head at this in a 
shamefaced and very meek way, but 
Billy was obdurate and proceeded to rate 
him still further. 

‘‘ Well, you jis’ clar out! 
out dat door! We don’ want you here. 
We don’ want no sich round us. We 
ain’t gwine take you back. You done 
show what’s in you. You done lie and 
steal and swear and run away, and you 
ain’t fit for nothing but de gutter and de 
jail. You ain’t fit to have no clean bed 
like our’n here, you ain’t fit to git no 
good vittles like our’n, ’case you won’t 
do a lick of work; trash like you don’ 
know how to work, no way—dey ain’t 
been raised to it. Go ’long, boy! I 
ain’t gwine be cookin’ fur you, nor 
waitin’ on you, nor cleanin’ after you 
—no, no sich. I was fotch up wid 
quality. Go ‘long, boy, I tell you! 
Clar out!’’ He let fly at Gus with his 
dish-cloth as he spoke. 

Gus listened with amazing meekness 
to this tirade. 

‘« What’s all you’ve got ag’inst me?”’ 
he asked, dodging the dish-cloth. 

‘‘Ain’t I done tole you? You fights 
and lies and cheats and swears and steals, 
and now jés’ look at you—back in your 
rags and filth! ‘Turkey buzzard would 
fly over you, boy. And you don’ know 
nothing. And you cyarn’ learn nothing, 
and we ain’t gwine take you back, no! 
dat we ain’t,’’ Billy replied, with most 
vicious emphasis and a great many gest- 
ures, all expressing the utmost contempt 
and dislike. ‘‘Go’long! go ’long!’’ 

‘*What’s the wust you’ve got ag’inst 
me?’’ urged Gus: ‘‘ag’inst me comin’ 
back ?”’ 

‘‘Ain’t you got no more sperrit ’n 
dat? Dat’senough. But dere’s wuss— 
and it’s fits. Dem fits o’ your’n, nobody 
ain’t gwine stand. Dey won’ te’ch 
nobody like you anyway wid a pole, and 
when dey got fits—’’ began Billy, with 
fresh unction. 

‘TI won’t have no more fits! I'll 
never have another—never, if you’ll let 


Clar right 


me come back. See if I will,’’ urged 
Gus, eagerly. 
‘Yes, you will! Yes, you will! 


said 
‘And I ain’t gwine take care 


And you cyarn’ help yourself,’’ 
Billy. 
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of you. And I ain’t gwine let the major 
kill hisself over you—not. ef you laid 
right down in your tracks dere and fit- 
ted yourself to death. He’s got some- 
thin’ else to do in dis world besides wer- 
ryin’ wid a no-’count thing like you.’’ 

‘* But I won’t have one—not one! I 
want to come back to him,’’ pleaded 
Gus; and luckily for him, the major, 
who was passing through the hall, heard 
this. 

‘¢Gus! Gus!’’ he cried, and ran out 
to meet the boy, and drew him inside 
the door and back into his own big, 
pure, loving heart, as if he had been the 
son of his flesh. ‘‘Where have you 
been? Why did you leave me? I was 
just going to look for you. I’m so 
thankful to have you back.”’ 

Billy, in the background, looked on 
with intense disgust at the little scene. 
But the deed was done; Gus was taken 
back, Gus wassaved! And if you believe 
me, that boy kept his word! From that 
day on, he never had another fit. The 
doctors accounted for it in a great num- 
ber of ingenious ways, and wrote learn- 
edly about it and discussed it and quar- 
reled over it and made of it a pretty 
kettle of fish. My own belief is that 
they were only partly right when they 
declared that for the first time he exerted 
his will-power successfully. My fixed 
conviction is that the major’s prayers 
did it—worked the miracle, as prayers 
do work miracles in every day of every 
year, and shall do for all ages. 

And now Gus, being reinstalled, showed 
himself wonderfully docile. He gradu- 
ally submitted more and more obediently 
to the discipline of the place, under the 
double influences exercised by Billy and 
the major. 

He first showed an interest in work 
when he was given a wodden box and a 
pot of red paint. He next learned to 
put on shingles; and the major, return- 
ing from a visit to town, was met by 
Gus, who actually ran to him and pulled 
him toward the ice-house, which he had 
been set to roof. 

‘“‘Tdid’em! I did’em! Idid’em 
all, every one, all by myself, major !’’ 
he‘cried, with a burning pride in the 
achievement. 














From this, he went on to learn other 
things—carpentering, baking, cleaning 
—and neatness, industry, civility there- 
with. He learned and joyfully practiced 
athletic games, and, in the years that 
followed, altered past belief in every- 
thing—in appearance, manner, char- 
acter. He learned to love, he learned 
to read, he learned to work, to play. 
to pray. He had his failures, but the 
major stood by him. He had his diffi- 
culties and misdemeanors, but the major 
befriended him. His faults were not 
cured in a day, but the major knew how 
to wait. His virtues.grew apace in this 
sunny soil. He made friends among the 
other boys, and found what it was to 
have ‘‘pals’’ associated with him in 
honest work and innocent recreations, 
and tasted the bliss of having a chum. 
He came to have charge of his “dormi- 
tory, and to be quite a martinet in the 
order and neatness that he enforced. 
He conquered Billy by slow degrees, 
causing him to eat his own words and 
relish the process, and frequently to say: 
‘« Look what I done for dat boy! I done 
brung him up to do eberyting.”’ 

And true it was that Gus did learn 
how to do most things taught at the 
reformatory ; and every time the major 
saw his busy bright face, his heart 
swelled with thankfulness as he contrasted 
then with now. He was given a good 
plain education in bookish directions, 
and, when once his torpid faculties were 
aroused and trained, developed a very 
good head of his own in the night- 
school; but it was the major who had 
laid the foundation for it all in faith and 
love and obedience, and Gus loved him 
in return as few sons do their fathers. 
Without the major’s praise, approval, 
direction, he could not enjoy either 
work or play. 

‘«¢ There is no such word as ‘ hopeless’ 
in God’s dictionary,”’ said the major to 
his friends. <‘‘ Look at that boy— one of 


our best boys—a dear boy, I call him, so 
modest and manly and sensible and 
affectionate.’’ 

When the time came to get him a 
place in the world at large, the major 
went to Richmond and made terms with 
But, when he explained to Gus 


a baker. 
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that the time had come for him to leave 
home, something of his old forlorn look 
came back to the boy. 

‘¢ You don’t seem to like it, Gus,’’ the 
major said to him, sitting opposite him 
in the little office from which so many 
boys had been sent out to — the battle 
of life. 

‘«T can’t say I do, sir, dusinking you 
for taking the trouble. Now, if it had 
been painting—’’ 

Painting was still the joy and pride of 
Gus’s heart. 

‘All right, Gus. I'll go down again 
and see what I can do,’’ said the major. 

‘‘And I don’t want to leave you, sir,’’ 
Gus blurted out, with a very red face; 
‘though I know you can’t keep us all 
here. You’ve done everything for me.’’ 

‘‘My boys are always my boys. I 
always keep up with them, and always 
shall as long as I live. It wouldn’t be 
doing well by you, though, to keep you 
here, Gus ; you must go out and make a 
place for yourself in the world. And 
always let me be as proud of you as lam 
this day. I’m glad you spoke to me. 
Square pegs ought to go in square holes, 
and a painter you shall be, if you like 
that better,’’ said the major, laying his 
hand affectionately on the lad’s head as 
he spoke. 

But, try as he would when he next 
went to town, he could find no painter 
who wanted his boy’s services. He 
spcke of his perplexity at last to a friend, 
and told him all Gus’s story and recalled 
to him the fact that he had seen Gus 
once. 

‘«That boy? Is it possible, Miles ?’’ 
said his friend. <‘‘I am always preach- 
ing prevention, not cure, in these matters. 
Well, I tell youwhat I'll do. You’ve given 
that boy his chance as far as you could. 
Now, I'll do this for him: I'll see if 
he can rise higher still. Ill take him in 
my family ; and if he shows he is fit for 
it, ll take, him in my business event- 
ually, though you needn’t tell him so. 
I am not afraid to try the experiment.’’ 

‘‘You’re a noble fellow—I always 
knew it,’’ said the major, with emotion ; 
for his friend was one of the men whose 
moral endorsement was about equal to 
that of the Rothschilds in financial 
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circles, and he felt that Gus now had a 
chance indeed to show of what stuff he 
was made: in the best sense of the word, 
to rise in the scale—morally, socially, as 
well as in the worldly sense. 

«*T could not have asked such a thing, 
but you’ll not repent it. I believe in 
that boy, amd I believe in taking a good 
many risks for God as well as ourselves ; 
I know you do, too. Yes, I believe in 
that boy. You’ll make a gentleman of 
him, in the best sense. I couldn’t ask 
anything better for my own son, if I had 
one, than to be with you and live in 
your refined Christian home. I used to 
fret a good deal over having no children, 
in the old days. I was a worrying man 
until I found out that the Lord is wiser 
than William Miles. And now look at 
me—l have sons enough now, haven’t I? 
-L expect to see one of my boys in the 
White House yet. Good-bye now, old 
fellow, and thank you again. Not that 
you'll need any thanks of mine,’’ said 
the major, as he took his leave. 

He was so eager to tell Gus of his 
good fortune that his train seemed to 
crawl home. 

In due time, Gus made his appearance 
at his new home, where he was cordially 
received by a lady who taught him more 
in one hour, about some things very 
essential in the education of every good 
man, than all the men in the world could 
possibly have imparted. The major, 
observing her gentleness and sweetness, 
thought within himself: ‘It is just what 
all my boys need. I must try to make 
the reformatory more of a home; and I 
must beg, borrow, or steal some ladies 
to help me in this work. If I were not 
such an old fogy, I’d marry one, I 
declare !’’ 

‘This was carrying his devotion to the 
extremest point; for over the major’s 
wife, as over Whittier’s love, ‘‘ the grass 
had forty years been growing,’’ and he 
had never for one moment wished to 
replace her. 
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About a year later, he was walking 
along Jackson Street one morning, when 
he cannoned against a young man ina 
neat pepper-and-salt business-suit, a Glad- 
stone scarf, a new ‘‘ pork-pie,’’ and linen 
without reproach—a young man who 
almost embraced him, who did put an 
arm about him, thereby recalling to both 
the first time the major had followed the 
prompting of a divine impulse-and put 
an arm about Keeler’s Gus. 

‘*Uncle—major !’’ he cried, ‘‘ come 
along and get some lunch with me, and 
let me tell you all about it. Mr. Owens 
treats me like a son, and so does Mrs. 
Owens. And I’m going into the busi- 
ness to-morrow, and I’d rather be in it 
than to be President, for it’s chemicals 
and oils !’’ 

Later in the day, the major met Mr. 
Owens, ‘who said to him: 

‘Miles, I have no fault to find with 
Gus. He lives ‘in my house, and I see 
him and know him, and I want to say 
this to you: I’d rather be you than to 
be any man I know. When I see this 
one result of one good man’s life-work, 
I feel that there is hope for every man, 
‘somehow, somewhere,’ I say to myself, 
when I look at that young fellow as he 
is, and remember what he was. I’ve 
tried him with money, I’ve tried him in 
a great many ways ; and he has stood the 
test every time. I don’t know a more 
truthful, trustworthy, capable, intelligent 
young man, in all my respectable 
acquaintance. He has taken hold of 
the business in a way that has surprised 
me. My wife is delighted with him; 
they are great friends. I have just left 
him at home, reading—what do you 
suppose? John Stuart Mill-—Keeler’s 
Gus !—and enjoying it, too! It seems 
like a miracle !”’ 

‘«It is, Owens, but not one of my work- 
ing; though I humbly thank God for 
my share in it,’’ the major answered, his 
dear old face full of peace and sweet- 


ness. 


Frances Courtney Baylor. 























FROHE BOTSCHAFT. 


(CUPID SPEAKS :) 


RAULEIN! Fraulein! Hear me, 
hear me! 
Must I call and call in vain? 
Fraulein ! 
Madchen, is it that you fear me? 
See, I’m but a tiny boy, 
Innocent and very coy. 
Must I call and call again, 
Fraulein ? 
Oh, me! 


Fraulein, Fraulein, a sad letter 

I must give you. Cupid? Nay, 
Fraulein, 

I’ve no wings; come, see me better. 
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Those little feathers? What of that ?— 
They’re the trimming of my hat, 
Cooing-dove wings, soft and gray, 
Fraulein, 

Ah, me! 


Fraulein, Fraulein, why so fearful ? 
I’ve no arrow, maiden mine. 
Fraulein, 
Herzchen, would you see me tearful ? 
Ah, you pity me! Lean low, 
And catch the letter that I throw. 
So! You Have the valentine, 
Fraulein. 
Ha! -Ha! 

Rudolf von Merz. 
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HIS matter admits of no dis- 

cussion, ‘Thomasine.’’ So 
said Miss Priscilla Winters, 
and, as usual, carried her 
point. 

The two old ladies sat, as they had 
done at that hour for many years past, 
drinking their evening cups of tea. 
Their one handmaiden, Ruth, a some- 
what stupid and settled ‘< girl,’’ drew the 
curtains, as they rose from the table, and 
lighted two burners of the gas. They 
were not so new-fashioned as to have 
returned to the lamps now popular; and 
Miss Priscilla, having years ago had gas 
introduced into the house, saw no reason 
to replace it by what she considered an 
obsolete style. 

Miss Priscilla was rather short, quite 
stout, and yet withal a somewhat impos- 








added to this, but certain it is that no 
fair maiden was ever chaperoned by care- 
ful mamma nor watched by lynx-eyed 
duenna more thoroughly than she had 
been, from childhood up. 

Some ten years before, they had spent 
two months in a Philadelphia boarding- 
house. A severe cold had incapacitated 
Miss Priscilla from facing the night air, 
and, as Miss Thomasine desired to go 
frequently to evening service at a church 
near by, the ladies had been much puz- 
zled how to act. At a suggestion of 
someone in the boarding-house, taken 
but not given in good faith, Miss Pris- 
cilla had sent for a messenger-boy to con- 
vey her sister to and from the sanctuary ; 
but the boy provided had been so short, 
and Miss Thomasine was unfortunately so 
tall, that someone had hazarded an inquiry 
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“ OVER THE TEA-CUPS.” 


ing person, from a certain gravity and 
dignity of manner, while her sister, four 
years her junior, despite her tall figure 
and long gray curls, was a perfect picture 
of meekness. Those four years seemed 
to Miss Priscilla to separate the sisters by 
an immense distance. Natural timidity 
on Miss Thomasine’s part may have 
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as to which was in charge of the other. 
This coming to Miss Thomasine’s ears, 
for once she asserted herself and flatly 
refused to accept ‘‘No. 15’’ as Miss 
Priscilla’s substitute. It was, however, 
impossible to fly in the face of her opin- 
ions to the extent of going to church 
alone, so Miss Thomasine _ tearfully 











remained at home until such time as her 
elder sister was again able to chaperon 
her. 

A man, in the eyes of Miss Priscilla, 
and consequently of Miss Thomasine, 
was a creature more to be shunned than 
loved; but the gentler soul could not 
follow the elder sister when she asserted 
that he was even more to be despised. 

Miss Thomasine had almost had a 
lover, long ago; at least, sundry little 
exchanges of sentiment had passed 
between herself and a young artist visit- 
ing their quiet little town. Just what it 
was, no one ever seemed able to say ; and 
even Miss Thomasine herself, when closely 
cross-questioned by Miss Priscilla, had 
found it impossible to explain what had 
passed between them, and was somewhat 
startled to discover how very common- 
place and unromantic the words sounded 
when parted from the tones and looks 
which first accompanied them. 

No tongue, at least of those which now 
gossiped in Brockton, had ever dared 
approach Miss Priscilla’s name with such 
frivolity. That good lady was credited 
with a perfect knowledge of what to say 
and how to say it to any and every human 
being, and, while Miss Thomasine some- 
times blushingly remarked that she had 
forgotten how to talk to ‘‘a gentleman,”’ 
Miss Priscilla never ceased to remember 
with pride that in her youth, on a visit 
‘to Washington, she had met and con- 

‘versed with statesmen and soldiers and 
even made a witty reply to General Jack- 
-son himself. 

Miss Thomasine was the moneyed 
‘member of the family. She had borne 
‘long and patiently a name which was a 
‘sore trial to her ; she had been called for 
an old aunt of her mother’s, and as a 
child had had to suffer under the most 
inappropriate nickname of Tom, bestowed 
on her only by her playmates, but 
curiously out of harmony with her 
intensely feminine character. Some 
‘twenty-five years before, her endurance 
‘met its reward ; for the aunt, whom she 
had never seen, left her her blessing and 
a snug little income which enabled the 
sisters to live in comfort and ease. It 
was Miss Thomasine’s money, but it was 
Miss Priscilla’s management, which ran 
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the household. The latter was wont 
to remark with some complacency that 
she thanked the Lord for her common 
sense, and would add somewhat vaguely 
that those to whom He had denied it 
were not to blame. ‘‘So I tell poor 
dear Thomasine that we will do thus or 
so,’’ she would say. Why ‘‘ dear,’’ no 
one could question, for she was a lovable 
soul indeed; but why ‘‘ poor’’ was a 
more pertinent inquiry, since poverty 
was a stranger to them only through Miss 
Thomasine’s bank-account. 

Of Miss Thomasine’s youth, all that 
remailed was a perennial blush which had 
been one of the charms of her girlhood 
and which had clung to her persistently 
through the forties and fifties, and even 
now, far on in the sixties, had not 
deserted her. ‘Their brother Rufus, who 
had died years before, was often quoted 
as having praised this ‘‘ ingenuous blush ’’ 
as one of woman’s chief ornaments, and 
Miss Thomasine’s strictly feminine heart 
beat with satisfaction that she still 
retained this somewhat ripe charm. 

But to return to Miss Priscilla and 
Miss Thomasine sitting, each in her 
rocking-chair, under the gas-jets. The 
subject ‘‘ not under discussion ’’ was one 
which had greatly roused them both. A 
young lady, visiting in the town, had 
brought them news of the recently formed 
Society of Colonial Dames, and Miss 
Priscilla had listened with the utmost 
interest, first as an outsider, then as a 
probable future member of that august 
body. 

‘‘ Not, Thomasine, that I care for 
myself in this matter, but for our niece 
Grace it is an important point,’’ she 
would say. Grace, the daughter of their 
younger step-brother, who had gone years 
before to Chicago and who was as modern 
and enterprising as his sisters were old- 
fashioned and conservative, had beauty 
and wealth ; and though Henry Winters 
had not found time to come East and see 
his sisters, he had sent Grace twice to 
visit them, once as a bashful school-girl, 
later as a fashionable young lady whose 
gowns were the admiration of Brockton 
and whose gayety and brightness had 
charmed her aunts despite themselves. 
Grace had frequently shocked her sedate 
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and proper-minded relatives, but they 
loved her dearly ; and when she wrote to 
them of her engagement, and shortly 
after of her marriage, they were full of 
misgivings. Mr. Heverin was a rising 
young lawyer, but more she did not tell 
them; and nosooner had Miss Priscilla 
taken in the idea of the Colonial Dames 
than she resolved that Grace should be 
fortified by ancestral dignities sufficient 
to counterbalance any possible lack Mr. 
Heverin’s lineage might have. 

It was a tradition of the family that 
their grandfather had been a colonel in 
the Revolutionary army, but there were 
no papers to prove thestatement. Once 
having asserted this fact, Miss Priscilla’s 
pride was roused, and she resolved to 
visit the little New England town where 
he had lived, to substantiate her asser- 
tion. She quite disclaimed any per- 
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sonal feeling in the matter; but Miss 
Thomasine, meekly confessing it to be a 
worldly and vainglorious emotion, could 
not deny that she herself would love to 
be inscribed upon the roll. 

It was Miss Priscilla who determined 
upon this most unusual expedition, she 
who arranged the details, and she who 
sternly remarked that the matter admitted 
of no discussion. Of discussion, Miss 
Thomasine had never dreamed; but of 
misgivings, she had many. It was so 
long since they had traveled that she 
dreaded the journey, and Miss Priscilla 
was quite averse to asking any advice. 
She desired, moreover, to keep the mat- 
ter an entire secret until all should be 
accomplished. She procured an excur- 
sion-book, and by careful study soon had 
her tour mapped out. 

With only a few words of explanation 
to Ruth, just sufficient to rouse 
her curiosity, the old ladies 
departed, one bright September 
morning, and were soon rapidly 
approaching New York. It was 
Miss Priscilla’s intention to take 
a Sound steamer, so thither the 
sisters betook themselves, hav- 
ing ignominiously given up all 
plans of independence upon 
their first view of the rush and 
bustle of West Street. Happily 
the cab-driver into whose hands 
they fell was a tender-hearted 
creature, who, though unable. 
to resist charging them double 
fare, took great pains to see that 
all their small belongings were 
safely stowed beside them on 
board. 

It was with an immense sigh 
of relief that Miss Priscilla at 
last sat calmly in the saloon of 
the ‘‘ Puritan.’’ Miss Thomas- 
ine’s emotions were too deep 
for expression ; but the novelty 
of the situation soon roused her 
interest, and it was only in def- 
erence to her sister’s behest that 
she refrained from exploring 
the deck. Miss Priscilla finally 
consented to accompany her, 
and they stood for some time 
enjoying the busy scene on 











the wharf, and later the beautiful view 
of the harbor, as the great steamboat 
started out on her voyage. 

Ruth had provided for them a modest 
refection, and Miss Thomasine’s heart 
leaped for joy when she read the pro- 
gramme for the evening’s music. But 
trouble lay before her; the fourth num- 
ber was entitled ‘‘ Ballet music,’’ and 
Miss Priscilla stoutly maintained that 
decency and propriety forbade their 
countenancing such performances as she 
had read of. By skillful diplomacy—in 
which, alas! circumstances had made 
Miss Thomasine proficient—a retreat to 
their state-room was postponed until just 
before the obnoxious number, when Miss 
Priscilla, with modestly lowered eyes, 
followed by Miss Thomasine in hopeless 
subjection, passed through the crowded 
saloon to their apartment. 

‘<I did not see anything queer or 
strange,’’ said Miss Thomasine, confess- 
ing unconsciously that she had looked 
about her upon their hasty trip; but 
Miss Priscilla’s dignified silence gave no 
encouragement for further discourse, and 
they were soon ready for slumber. 

Despite the printed directions upon 
the door, Miss Priscilla feared to touch 
the electric lights, but proposed dividing 
the night into watches and sitting up 
with them. With a strict regard for 
justice, she kept her vigil first, and 
awakened Miss Thomasine at three 
o’clock to take her post. That poor 
lady, longing to do her part, failed, 
alas! for, ere an hour had passed, a 
gentle regular puffing provided the usual 
soprano to Miss Priscilla’s fine alto 
snore. 

There was too much bustle at Fall 


River for mutual reproaches or apolo- * 


gies; and almost before they knew it, 
the two old ladies, hungry—for they had 
somehow failed to think of the dining- 
room just at the right time—but hopeful, 
were on the Boston train. 

Time fails me to describe their hasty 
breakfast at the Old Colony station, 
their rapid transit across Boston in a 
cab, and their departure by train upon 
another road. 

Arrived at the little village whence the 
ancient Winters had emerged into public 
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life, Miss Priscilla was once more herself. 
Now that bustling busy crowds did not 
surround and overwhelm her, she was 
again reliant and self-possessed, and she 
set herself with much energy to the 
task of investigating the history of her 
ancestor. 

By consulting with the one lawyer of 
the: place, by reference to the parish 
register, and by many other means, it 
was at last established beyond question 
that William Winters had indeed been 
in the Revolutionary army; but his 
claims to having been general, colonel, 
or even captain were found to have no 
basis whatever. To Miss Priscilla’s proud 
spirit, the giving up of her pretensions to 
such ancestry was bitter, and an unusual 
dejection settled upon her as they took 
their departure some days later and 
retraced their steps to Brockton. 

During the whole of the winter, a deep 
scheme was revolving in Miss Priscilla’s 
mind. The Winters who had been in 
the Revolutionary army had been the 
second son of a certain George Winters, 
of Wiltshire, England. How, I know 
not, but the idea had always been firmly 
established in both the sisters’ brains 
that this personage was of great social 
importance; and Miss Priscilla’s recent 
disappointment, near Boston, only made 
her the more desirous of proving the 
other claim. Grace’s marriage also 


strengthened the resolve ; and toward sum- 
mer, Miss Priscilla openly announced to 
Miss Thomasine that nothing but a voy- 
age to England would settle the question. 
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It was on a North German steamer 
that the sisters set sail; for Miss Pris- 
cilla was again determined upon secrecy, 
and concluded that by this line they 
would meet as few of their fellow-pas- 
sengers as possible. 

Her knowledge of German was most 
limited, so that the ‘*‘meine Damen’”’ 
of the attentive steward savored to her 
of profanity, while the ‘‘zum Teufel’’ 
of another caused her to smile at his 
playfulness in calling her heavy bag a 
toy. Steamer-chairs Miss Priscilla had 
scorned, so the sisters selected two camp- 
stools with carpet backs, brass nails, 
and yellow fringes. Miss Thomasine’s 
timorous spirit shrank back from the 
perils, and even more from the discom- 
forts, of the voyage. She surreptitiously 
consumed sundry boxes of ‘‘ Beecham’s 
pills,’’ and it was Miss Priscilla who 
succumbed ignominiously to Neptune 
ere they were a day out. Her abasement 
was awful to witness, and, to Miss 
Thomasine’s loving and reverential gaze, 
a sad spectacle was afforded.  Sisterly 
affection bade her remain close by Miss 
Priscilla’s side; but the latter preferred 
to bear her humiliating fate alone, and 
she urged Miss Thomasine, after much 
good advice and many cautions, to go 
upon deck and even if possible to appear 
at her meals. 

The counsel she gave as to the danger 
of making rash acquaintances — and 
above all, of speaking to a man—filled 
Miss Thomasine’s spirit with strange 
forebodings. She was especially warned 
against imparting to anyone the object 
of their trip ; for by this time the ances- 
tral Winters had assumed larger and 
larger proportions in Miss Priscilla’s 
eyes, and she assured her sister that rash 
disclosures might jeopardize their claim 
to property and even title, if such should 
be found to exist. 

No blushing debutante ever entered 
her first ball-room with more timidity 
than that with which Miss Thomasine 
tottered on deck, Otto bearing the gay 
little camp-chair smilingly behind her, 
and establishing her in a quiet shady 
spot. She was quite overcome for a few 
brief moments, and the chair was 
remorselessly straight-backed ; but the 
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keen salt air and the blue dancing waters 
soon charmed her into forgetfulness, and 
she felt as joyous as if no ancestor was 
upon her mind. 

Remembering Miss Priscilla’s advice, 
she kept a stern check on any possible 
disposition to talk with her kind, and 
even repelled with much dignity the 
advances of a sedate elderly matron who 
lay beside her in a comfortably placed 
steamer-chair. But man being a grega- 
rious creature, and woman no less, it was 
not strange that by four o’clock, when 
she came up from a duty visit to Miss 
Priscilla and had now spent six hours in 
almost complete silence, her soul should 
yearn for companionship. As fate 
would have it, the deck just then was 
unusually deserted, and Jack Enderby, 
somewhat in Micawber’s position, con- 
cluded to have a little fun. He had left 
his fair fiancée, Mable Grey, after a 
lover’s quarrel, in Newport, flirting with 
his rival, but was in no frame of mind to 
follow her example on ship-board. Yet 
his soul too yearned for companionship, 
and ‘‘ the fetching old party with peren- 
nial blush and silver locks,’’ whom he had 
so amusingly described to his fellow-trav- 
eler, Ned Stokes, seemed to promise fun. 

So Jack began his manceuvres by 
offering to place Miss Thomasine’s chair 
more in the shade. Despite Miss Pris- 
cilla’s warning, Miss Thomasine shyly 
consented, for she felt her nose was 
rapidly assuming that blush _hereto- 
fore located entirely upon her cheek. 
Jack had a winning way, and a certain 
something about him reminded her of 
the artist of long ago; so, almost before 
she knew it, they had glided gently on, 
first into the most desultory talk, then, 
alas for her promise to Miss ‘Priscilla, 
dangerously near the secret object of 
their journey. Jack had at once 
inwardly resolved to find out why and 
where the old party was going. He 
virtuously frowned upon the smokers 
and beer-drinkers on board, and had 
soon established himself in Miss Thom- 
asine’s eyes as a particularly modest and 
well-intentioned young man. He told 
her—alas, Jack! a sudden fabrication— 
that he himself was going to visit his 
uncle, the Duke of Wiltshire ; and Miss 











Thomasine, gently led on, had soon con- 
fided all to him and was even asking 
whether the duke knew the family of 
Sir George Winters. Miss Thomasine’s 
truthfulness, however, caused her to add 
that she was not quite sure what was the 
title. Jack’s conscience now began to 
smite him, and, being unable to meet 
Miss Thomasine’s earnest question and 
dear old frank eyes with sufficient grav- 
ity, he suddenly plunged below-stairs to 
prepare for dinner, promising to see the 
lady again about the matter. 

An exceedingly bad quarter of an 
hour’ followed, as Miss Thomasine 
recalled her sister’s warnings and real- 
ized that she had betrayed the great 
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repentance fell in showers over her 
sister’s abased countenance. 

In ghostly whispers, Miss Priscilla 
avowed that life was going fast, that 
death was most welcome, and that all 
she asked was that Thomasine would 
establish her ancestral claims and see 
Grace in possession. Miss Thomasine 
realized that she must bear her stings of 
conscience alone ; and it was long before 
the stewardess, in broken English, con- 
vinced her ‘‘ the lady does not die, but 
morgen is petter.’’ 

Miss Thomasine, driven by hunger, at 
last entered the saloon; but, arriving 
toward the close of a ten-course dinner, 
appeased her appetite only with pastry 

















““REMINDED HER OF THE ARTIST OF LONG AGO.” 


secret to a young man of ingenuous 
countenance, to be sure, but of strangely 
varying expressions of mirth and grav- 
ity. The longer Miss Thomasine medi- 
tated, the more heinous seemed the 
offense, and she felt that immediate 
confession and absolution were all that 
was possible. Sadly she rose from her 
cheerful camp-stool, sadly she staggered 
along the heaving deck, sternly did she 
repel all offers of assistance, and tear- 
fully did she seek Miss Priscilla’s berth. 

But a moment’s glance showed this 
was no time for dreadful disclosures ; 
Miss Priscilla and Neptune had con- 
tended for the mastery, the sea-god had 
won, and Miss Thomasine’s tears of 


and fruit, and returned to deck for a 
short time, resolved on perfect silence. 
Jack Enderby had to take several digni- 
fied rebuffs and finally to withdraw dis- 
comfited, as Miss Thomasine gently 
betook herself to her state-room and 
was soon lying in the upper berth. An 
hour or two of repentance and of stern 
resolve to make a clean breast of the 
matter as soon as Miss Priscilla revived 
—if she ever did!—secured to Miss 
Thomasine the sleep of the just. 

Jack Enderby too had his hour of 
remorse, and resolved to make no 
further reference to his uncle the duke. 
He did not wish to lose Miss Thomas- 
ine’s gentle confidence completely, so 
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decided to put the 
duke prudently in 
the background and 
not depose him at 
once suddenly. 

Poor Miss Thom- 
asine’s devoted head 
was only saved from 
asevere storm by the 7 
fact that physical 
anguish had bowed 
Miss Priscilla’s lofty 
spirit to the dust. 
Miss Thomasine 
abated no jot nor 
tittle of her crime, 
and bore meekly all 
the blame which 
Miss Priscilla had 
strength to be- 
stow. 

Foggy damp weather kept many off the 
deck, and Miss Thomasine passed rather 
a weary day between the state-room and 
saloon, perusing some old numbers of 
magazines and a little book of devotion 
which she dearly loved. 

But the following day, when the sun 
shone bright and even the worst victims 
of mal de mer were on deck, Miss Pris- 
cilla herself made a debut as remarkable 
for dignity and serenity as Miss Thomas- 
ine’s had been for shyness and nervous- 
ness. Otto had insisted upon Miss Pris- 
cilla’s occupying a steamer-chair which 
he had produced from the recesses of the 
hold, and that august dame had assumed 
asemi-recumbent position. Miss Thom- 
asine, who might be said to be both 
actually and metaphorically upon the 
stool of repentance, sat meekly beside 
ber; and oh! strange to relate, Jack 
Enderby had soon actually ingratiated 
himself into Miss Priscilla’s favor and 
was chatting affably with her. That 
lady, thinking it well to take advantage 
even of a mistake, began to question 
Jack as to practical matters, and now he 
had established himself so well in her 
good graces that Miss Thomasine felt her- 
self quite in the cold. 

Jack finally admitted, one day, that he 
had been mistaken about his uncle the 
duke; and, all little differences being 
amicably adjusted by the time they 
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reached Southamp- 
ton, he was in full 
charge of both the 
dear old ladies. 

It was a beautiful 
evening in June 
when the Misses 
Winters stood in 
the quiet little 
church-yard of 
Dean’s, Wiltshire. 
One by one, the 
glories of George 
Winters had | been 
dispelled, and, un- 
der the escort of the 
curate of Dean’s, 
the sisters at last 
stood by the grave 
of their ancestor: 
‘“¢George Winters, 
publican, died June 2oth, 1742.”’ 

Miss Priscilla seemed to grow a foot 
taller as she frowned severely at the tell- 
tale stone, but Miss Thomasine sobbed 
aloud as she laid her gray curls upon a 
neighboring tomb and whispered faintly, 
overwhelmed by the Scriptural associa- 
tion : 

‘¢ Oh, Priscilla, perhaps he was a sin- 
ner too !”’ 

I must draw a friendly veil over the 
sad ending of their journey. Miss Pris- 
cilla’s gloom was dreadful; but Miss 
Thomasine’s heart grew light when the 
mail brought them an announcement of 
the birth of a fine boy, who was to bear 
the name of Thomas Winters Heverin. 

The voyage home was, to Miss Thom- 
asine, one continued bright dream of 
little Tom ; and Miss Priscilla’s sufferings 
were much alleviated by the society of 
Jack Enderby, who, at some trouble to 
himself, took the same steamer and spent 
most of his time dilating to Miss Priscilla 
upon the wisdom of democratic institu- 
tions. 

The Heverins soon made a visit East, 
and Tom carried all before him. Miss 
Thomasine had been his abject slave from 
the first; but even Miss Priscilla found 
balm for her wounded spirit in his com- 
pany, and concluded that a grand-nephew 
made a very good substitute for an ances- 


tor. 
Phebe D. Natt. 








UNLOVELY WIVES 


OR the fascination and subju- 
Mm gation of man, it has been 
demonstrated long since that 
beauty is the most potent 
u medium in existence. Alone 
and unaided, it will often accomplish 
what all other means fail to attain ; while 
allied to wit, intellect, or charms of 
manner, it is positively irresistible. 
Beauty, then, is queen of feminine 
attributes ; and it will continue to be so 
while ever the eye of man is capable of 
being seduced by rose-tinted cheeks, 
rounded forms, or bright shy glances. 
The world has willingly rendered tribute 
to beatitiful faces in all ages, at all times. 
Mary Stuart, Recamier, Lady Hamilton, 
Josephine, Eugénie, the Princess of 
Wales—not to mention our numerous 
American beauties—have dazzled behold- 
ers by their simple appearance. They 
did not need to utter a word or attempt 
assumption of any sort, to enthrall the 
multitude. Beauty was their sceptre of 
power, and this power the prerogative of 
their beauty. To womanly intellect, 
also, the world has bowed allegiance. 
The great Elizabeth, Madame de Stael, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Browning—to these 
women, beauty was unnecessary. They 
shone by means of that internal radiance 
which is independent of outer physical 
form. 

But is there no such thing as feminine 
fascination independent of both external 
appearance and intellectual faculties? 
We are constantly being regaled with 
tales of the conquests and virtues of 
Mrs. Somebody ; but she was invariably 
beautiful, bewitching, or brainy. Is 
there no one to tell us of the countless 
Mrs. Nobodies, who have lived and 
loved and married, even as their more 
generously endowed sisters have done? 
Who were loved in return—aye, and by 
great men, too: men who knew—or 
ought to know, at least—beauty when 
they saw it, and brains when they 
encountered them. A glance over the 
domestic records of past ages reveals 
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many startling anomalies concerning 
famous men in their choice of life part- 
ners. Anne Clarges, the wife of General 
Monk, one of the most celebrated men 
of his time, whose bravery and abilities 
placed him in close proximity to the 
Stuart throne, was the daughter of a 
farrier. Nan, as she was familiarly 
termed, is described as a person of the 
lowest extraction, without either beauty 
or wit. Her father’s forge was located 
in a conspicuous position on the north 
side of the Strand. Her mother was 
one of five sisters, all of whom were 
barbers and quite celebrated for the vim 
with which they followed this avocation. 
Anh unsavory ancestral aroma, certainly ; 
much of which, however, could be for- 
given if the girl herself had any redeem- 
ing qualities or aspirations. But she was 
not even ordinarily good-looking or 
cleanly. Nan’s first husband was Thomas 
Radford, a retired farrier who kept a 
small shop in the Savoy for the sale of 
wash-balls, powder, gloves, and other 
odds-and-ends, while his wife turned a 
penny for herself by teaching plain work 
to girls. Her acquaintance with Monk 
was formed during his imprisonment in 
the Tower, where Nan was wont to visit 
him in her capacity of seamstress. 
Afterward, on his release from prison, the 
pair were married. Monk was raised to 
a dukedom, and his wife became Duchess 
of Albemarle. In thanksgiving for this 
unexpected good fortune of his daughter, 
Nan’s father is said to have erected a 
May-pole in the Strand, opposite his 
forge. Nan’s influence and authority 
over her ducal husband was complete. 
The couple died within a few days of 
each other, and are buried side by side 
in Westminster Abbey. To this day, a 
street in Piccadilly bears the maiden 
name of the Duchess of Albemarle. 

For another notable example of life- 
long devotion and manly championship 
of a wife of vastly inferior endowments, 
we need retrospect no farther than our 
own great President—Andrew Jackson. 
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This wife, however, did not live to share 
the presidential honors with her husband. 
Although highly esteemed by her friends, 
Mrs. Jackson is said to have been totally 
unfitted, either by nature or education, 
for the social position to which her hus- 
band’s greatness raised her. Yet she 
was ever secure of her distinguished 
partner’s heart. Speaking of this union, 
one of Jackson’s biographers says: ‘‘ It 
was a happy marriage, a very happy mar- 
riage—one of the very happiest ever 
contracted. They loved one another 
dearly ; they held each other in the 
highest respect. ~ They testified the love 
and respect they entertained for one 
another by those polite attentions which 
lovers cannot but exchange before and 
after marriage. Their love grew as their 
years increased, and became warmer as 
their blood became colder. No one ever 
heard either address to the other a disre- 
spectful, irritating, or unsympathizing 
word. They were not as familiar as is 
now the fashion. He remained ‘ Mr. 
Jackson’ to her always, never ‘ General,’ 
still less ‘Andrew.’ And he never called 
her ‘Rachel,’ but ‘Mrs. Jackson’ or 
‘wife.’’’ It was for her he built the 
Hermitage at Nashville, where the couple 
spent so many delightful days. During 
the thirty-seven years of this marriage, 
Jackson never swerved in his attachment 
to this one woman of his life. Her 
death effected a marked change in him, 
and he revered her memory to the end of 
his life. 

But; of all matrimonial travesties, the 
most unaccountable, it has frequently 
been remarked, are those of prominent 
literary men. Dufresny, the poet, the 
elegant gentleman of French society 
circles, married his laundress, and the 
marriage was not unhappy. When his 
wife died, the poet settled into a lasting 
despair. He never ceased to lament his 
dear, mild, ruddy-faced Angélique. 

At the age of twenty-six, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the finest scholar in England— 
a man whose learning was prodigious— 
married Elizabeth Porter, a’‘buxom widow 
of forty-seven. This ‘‘ pretty charmer,”’ 
as her husband often called her, is cred- 
ited, widow-like, with having made the 
first advances. Garrick thus describes 
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her: ‘‘She was very fat, with a bosom 
of more than ordinary protuberance ; her 
swelled cheeks were of a florid red, pro- 
duced by thick painting and increased 
by the liberal use of cordials. She was 
flaring and fantastic in her dress, and 
affected both in speech and _ general 
behavior.’’ ‘To counteract this unfavor- 
able picture, we must remember that 
Johnson himself was at no time prepos- 
sessing in appearance. Lucy Porter, his 
step-daughter, in portraying the bride- 
groom to one of her friends, says: ‘‘ His 
appearance was very forbidding. He 
was then lean and lanky, so that his 
immense structure of bone was hideously 
striking to the eye, and the scars of 
scrofula were deeply visible. He also 
wore his hair, which was straight and 
stiff, separated behind, and he often had 
seeming convulsive starts and odd gestic- 
ulations which tended to excite at once 
surprise and ridicule.’’ Speaking of the 
marriage, Johnson told his friend Beau 
Clerk, with much gravity and apparent 
sincerity: ‘Sir, it was a love-match on 
both sides.’’ To his friend Boswell, he 
gave the following curious account of 
the wedding: ‘Sir, she had read the old 
romances and got into her head the fan- 
tastic notion that a woman of spirit 
should use her lover like a dog. So, sir, 
at first she told me that I rode too fast 
and she could not keep up with me; 
when I rode a little slower, she passed 
me and complained that I lagged behind. 
I was not to be made the slave of caprice, 
and I resolved to begin as I meant to 
end.: I therefore pushed on briskly till 
I was fairly out of her sight. The road 
lay between two hedges, so I was sure 
she could not miss it, and I contrived 
that she should soon come up with me. 
When she did, I observed her to be in 
tears.’’ 

Unattractive in mind and person as 
Johnson’s wife undoubtedly was, this 
maker of a dictionary had not been 
impervious to feminine beauty and intel- 
lect. His very learning, doubtless, 
coupled with his own ungainly exterior, 
caused him to appreciate both qualities 
to the fullest extent. Previous to his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Porter, Johnson 
conceived a violent admiration for Molly 
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Astor., the daughter of one of his 
neighbors. But alas for him! Molly 
was a beauty and possibly a coquette, 
with small use for an ugly youth like 
Johnson, although it is probable that she 
treated him with the respect his mental 
superiority always commanded. Johnson 
was wont to say that Molly was ‘‘a 
beauty and a scholar, a wit and a 
Whig,’’ and in after life he declared : 
‘She was the loveliest creature I ever 
saw.’’ When‘asked the happiest period 
of his life, he unhesitatingly replied: 
‘‘Tt was that year in which I spent one 
whole evening with sweet Molly Aston. 
That indeed was not happiness—it was 
rapture; and the thought of it sweetened 
many a year.”’ 

This deified flame of Johnson’s married 
her preference—a captain in the queen’s 
navy. Her summary overthrow of her 
more distinguished suitor may have 
proved a salutary lesson tohim. Perhaps 
it forced upon him the conclusion that 
beauty such as Molly’s was not’ for him, 
and forthwith he hied him to the feet of 
the blowsy-faced elderly widow. Once, 
while taking a walk with his wife, a gipsy 
examined Johnson’s hand. She told him 
his heart was divided between a Molly 
and a Betty, and, although Betty loved 
him best, he took most delight in Molly’s 
company. ‘‘When I turned about to 
laugh,’’ he said, when telling the story in 
his inimitable style, ‘‘ I saw my wife was 
crying. Pretty charmer she had no rea- 
son.’ 

Mrs. Johnson evidently knew of her 
husband’s admiration for Molly Aston. 
Here, according to the customary stand- 
ard, was a mismated couple, yet the mar- 
riage was exceptionally felicitous. John- 
son had but one complaint to utter 
against his wife; but, for a literary 
worker, that one was equal to a host. 
‘‘ Her particular reverence for cleanli- 
ness’’ evidently caused him intense 
annoyance. The latter portion of Mrs. 
Johnson’s life is said to have been 
‘¢ perpetual illness and perpetual opium,’’ 
yet her loss was deeply felt by her hus- 
band. He always spoke of her with 
fond regret. Many years afterward, he 
remarked to one of his friends: ‘Sir, I 
have known what it was to have a wife, and 
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I have known what it was to lose a wife. 
It had almost broke my heart.’’ ‘There is 
no doubt about this affection of the illus- 
trious scholar being fond and earnest. 
His wife’s name is often mentioned with 
tenderness in his ‘‘ Prayers and Medita- 
tions.”’ 

Racine’s wife was so illiterate that he 
was accustomed to boast of her inability 
to read any of his tragedies, and Goethe’s 
partner was of extremely common mold. 
Over the person of Anne Hathaway, the 
cloak of obliteration has been mercifully 
folded. No voice has risen,up to portray 
her shortcomings in comparison to her 
illustrious husband’s immeasurable per- 
fection. We have no hint of her face 
or form or mind, no trace even of her 
existence after she reached her thirtieth 
year. And is it not better so—more 
comforting to be cognizant only of the 
fact that Shakespeare’s marriage was 
‘* misgraffed in respect of years,’’ with- 
out being treated to a harrowing tale of 
domestic infelicity? On the other hand, 
it is equally probable that Mrs. Shake- 
speare was not unworthy of her husband. 

During the present progressive age, 
woman has been acquiring a science that 
was unknown, or at best but little prac- 
ticed, by her older sisters—that of making 
the utmost of her personal possessions,. 
be they few or many. If she has beauty, 
she demeans herself accordingly: she 
flirts, coquets, allures, deceives—she is 
apt to conquer whomsoever she will. If 
strong mentality is her heritage, then she 
has learned to be wary, subtle, seemingly 
indirect, but deep as the pool from which 
her line, well weighted, is successfully 
drawn. 

Neither are the plain and ugly women 
longer debarred from the competition for 
masculine favor. _ For them, manners 
and exquisite adornment do duty in lieu 
of beauty or wit, often with considerable 
advantage over the latter qualities. 
Indeed, so skillful has femininity now 
become with her various individual weap- 
ons, that to-day there is no such thing 
as a totally uninteresting woman. What 


then, may well be asked, comprised the 
attraction or sorcery of many old-time 
wives of famous men—women so wofully 
wanting in graces of person and mental 
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activity? The emperor Caligula used to 
threaten his wife—devoid of both beauty 
and character—with the rack, to make 
her reveal the arts she practiced to enchain 
his love. Can it be that nature really 
bestows unseen enticing arts on the 
gentle sex when she withholds her richer 
gifts—indefinable but potent charms 
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which, like the force of steady drops of 
water, wear into subjection the hearts of 
noble men? Or is it, after all, nothing 
more than simple womanliness, that least 
and yet greatest of feminine belongings, 
the proper exercise of which will make or 
mar, irrespective of endowments, her 
relations with man ? 


Helen E. Drew. 





TO WHAT END? 


HE heat of the day and the hurry are o’er ; 
The labor is finished, the hands let go; 

The thing we have done, we may do no more, 

To-morrow, forever ; incapable, slow, 
Inert and enfeebled, we halt to a seat 

In the warmth of the sun, there to maunder and prate, 
Re-repeating old tales; unashamed of defeat, 

Quite content with mere food and mere warmth ;—though the weight 
Of the grasshopper wearies ; we drowse and we nod, 


Sinking slow to the depths of ‘our graves. 


Mighty God! 


Just for this—from beginningless safety, the bliss 
Of deep peace, hast Thou haled us and held us—for this ? 


Shall we slip from our holdings unhurt, when the flesh, 
Ill-entreated, abandoned, forlorn shall return, 


Unattended, to dust ? 
Of our follies and fears ? 


Shall we break through the mesh 
Shall we learn to unlearn 


Our old lessons of error, when, clear as the glow . 
Of high noon in fair skies, comes the knowledge that life 


Liveth, loveth, rejoiceth, abideth ? 


And oh! 


Shall the silence be stirred, shall the wide air be rife 
With the music of welcomes, old songs that shall move 


Us to tears and to laughter ? 


Thou infinite love! 


Up to this—out of loss and the dreary abyss 
Of the grave, dost thou lift us and lead us—to this ? 


Verona Coe Holmes. 
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OUGLAS SIMMS, A.B., 
employed as a chemist on 
the Revenue Plantation, sat 
on a high three-legged stool 
and knocked his heels to- 

gether to accompany an air that was 

passing through his mind. It was insuf- 
ferably hot, and rather dull too. Simms 
thought so, at any rate, as he looked 
through the window across a long array 
of bottles and beakers and tubes and 
crucibles, and saw the plantation people 
giving the cane its last ploughing before 

‘laying by.’’ 

The hum and bustle of the grinding 
season had degenerated into a mere 
memory, together with every semblance 
of cool atmosphere. In fact, the brac- 
ing temperature that had at one time 
prevailed was rather the vaguest memory 
of the two. It seemed impossible to 
believe that it ever could have been 
reasonably cool on the Revenue. As 
he looked out of the window over the 
cane, he could see the heated air rising 
in sizzling vibrations, casting a sort of 
blur over everything near the ground 
and drawing a pungent odor from the 
shrubs and trees and bushes. In the 
ordinary course of events, Simms ought 
to have been back in Massachusetts at 
least three months before; but Major 
Ferris was growing some sorghum as an 
experiment, and had asked him to stay 
and analyze the soil and the fertilizers 
and to watch the sucrose contents of the 
young stalks. 

The major was a great hand for experi- 
ments. If they succeeded, it was a 
source of grim satisfaction to him; and 
if they didn’t, he never seemed to care 
about it one way or the other. 

In Simms’s estimation, any attempt 
to grow sorghum on a Louisiana sugar- 
plantation was the height of folly ; but, 
as he was paid to stay there and try to 
coax it forth with whatever chemical 
incantations he possessed, he judiciously 
kept his sentiments to himself. 

Three months of incessant labor in 
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the laboratory, analyzing sugar and 
molasses and masse-cuite, and detecting 
losses, pointing out wastes, and squinting 
through the polariscope, had wearied 
him of his chemical pursuits and made 
him inclined, now that the campaign 
was over, to leave them severely alone. 
Objects of interest with which to divert 
himself were not plentiful, and his prin- 
cipal pastime, after the daily inspection 
of the yellow-hued sorghum, was stroll- 
ing lazily along the levee, smoking a 
cigar and looking out over the Missis- 
sippi, that was creeping up inch by 
inch on the sides of the embankment. 
Already it was considerably above the 
level of the fields; and as the June rise 
progressed, the danger of a crevasse 
began to make itself felt. 

On this particular June morning, as 
he sat knocking his heels together, he 
was puffing away at his fifth cigar since 
breakfast, and the fumes of the tobacco 
were having a battle royal with the 
multitudinous and obtrusive smells that 
emanated from the various bottles that 
were strewn about the room. Finally 
the little laboratory with its odoriferous 
paraphernalia became unbearable, and 
he resolved to defy the sun with the aid 
of a white umbrella, and go down to see 
the sorghum, and after that—well, his 
plans for the future hardly extended to 
such a great distance, it being too early 
in the day for him to have much chance 
of meeting Markie Ferris, and his walks 
on the levee were getting a little bit 
monotonous. 

With a white pongee coat over his 
blue linen shirt, and a wide-brimmed 
straw hat pulled down over his eyes to 
assist the umbrella in keeping off the 
sun, he started out, mopping his brow 
frequently with his handkerchief and rub- 
bing his yellow mustache into a state of 
fierce erection that ill comported with 
its usual graceful droop. 

In pursuit of Major Ferris’s experi- 
ment, a piece of stiff black land, on 
which an earlier crop of corn had 
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perished from drought, was planted in 
sorghum ; and it was, by the middle of 
June, covered with a timid vegetation 
that all the fertilizing and cultivation 
prescribed by Simms from a high theo- 
retical and scientific standpoint utterly 
failed to invigorate. This morning, it 
looked particularly dispirited and the 
leaves hung down dejectedly ; noticing 
which, its tender guardian swore at it 
in a mild way and watered the plants 
nearest to him with a few drops of indig- 
nant perspiration. After pottering around 
‘for a few moments, during which he 
accomplished nothing of importance, and 
certainly nothing that tended to the 
exhilaration of the sorghum, he wandered 
down to the sugar-house, now lying idle 
and fast becoming cobwebbed. The 
huge rollers, that had revolved so mightily 
a few months back, lay neglected and 
rust-streaked, seemingly unmindful of 
the tremendous force that they had so 
recently displayed and of the sweetness 
that they had wrung from the cane and 
sent out into the world. The boilers, 
black and grim, seethed and hissed no 
longer, and an adventurous hen had 
boldly laid an egg in one of the furnace 
mouths. <A breeze found its way in at 
the open door, dodging around in 
apparent surprise at the queer place it 
had gotten into. 

Whether or not Miss Markie Ferris, 
whose white skirt the breeze gently 
toyed with as she sat on one of the steps 
leading up to the vacuum pan, was 
actually engaged in reading a book, or 
whether the book was just a sort of con- 
venience for occasional reference, it 
would be hard to say. From where she 
sat, there was a view through a great 
broad window of the line of levee that 
stretched away in lessening reaches until 
a bend in the river hid it from view, 
and standing on that portion of it that 
was nearest to the sugar-house was her 
father, engaged in earnest conversation 
with Captain Archibald Hurst, of the 
United States Engineers. Captain Hurst 
had been at the Revenue before. ‘The 
Mississippi River, at its June rise, is an 
absorbing subject for engineers, and they 
come to its muddy brink armed for 
battle. 
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Bronzed by exposure to the glaring 
sun, and with a figure that had been 
rendered tall and stalwart by fresh air 
and exposure, Captain Hurst might have 
been responsible for the neglect that was 
shown to the book. 

’ Presently the old gentleman and the 
engineer turned and walked directly 
toward the sugar-house, and, as they did 
so, the book was snatched up hurriedly. 

Douglas Simms, strolling slowly toward 
the vacuum pan, saw the quick gesture 
but not the cause, and smiled as he 
raised his hat to the girl. 

‘* You’re an early bird, Miss Ferris,’’ 
he said, taking a seat on one of the steps 
beside her. 

‘What sort of a bird?’’ she asked, 
smiling down upon him as he fanned 
himself with his hat, in utter forgetful- 
ness of the breeze. 

‘“‘A bird of Para—’’ The lack of 
similarity struck him forcibly, and so he 
stopped short and said ‘‘a dove’’ 
instead. 

Markie laughed merrily and turned to 
look out of the window. 

Major Ferris and the engineer were 
within a few paces of the sugar-house. 
In another moment, they had entered and 
the captain hastened to pay his respects. 

‘Well, I suppose we are indebted to 
the river for this,’’ said Markie. ‘‘ You 
never do come near us unless we are 
going to be overflowed.’’ 

‘*It isn’t a very big debt,’’ replied 
Captain Hurst, ‘‘ and feel rather grate- 
ful to the river myself. I almost wish 
the water would be high all the time.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Captain Hurst, aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?’’ said Markie. 
‘It’s so awfully dangerous, and a cre- 
vasse is such an—”’ 

‘«Incident,’’ said Douglas Simms. 

‘“‘A crevasse is a calamity, sir,’’ 
Major Ferris, wrathfully. 

Simms colored and looked foolish. 

‘< You have never seen one, and there- 
fore I can realize that you don’t under- 
stand what a terrible thing it is,’’ con- 
tinued the old gentleman. ‘‘ There was a 
crevasse on the Goldmine front last year, 
that destroyed two million dollars’ worth 
of property ; and another like it is liable 
to happen at any moment.”’ 


said 
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In his disgust at having provoked such 
an outburst, Simms was about to take 
himself off; but, remembering that he 
had nowhere to go, he staid where he 
was. 
‘« Yes,’’ said the engineer, ‘‘ a crevasse 
is surely a calamity—and a calamity that 
is infernally hard to deal with, too. By 
the way, major, you haven’t any rice- 
flume through your levee, have you ?”’ 

‘© No, sir; no, sir; there isn’t a flume 
on my place. The only things in my 
levee that can cause a break are the 
crawfish.’’ 

‘They are rather dangerous,’’ said 
the captain; ‘‘but, for a real crevasse 
incubator, give me a rice-flume. Why, 
that very Goldmine crevasse you were 
talking about just now was caused by a 
rice-flume. Soon as the water,got high, 
it blew right out—down came the levee ; 
and as for stopping the water, why, you 
might as well have tried to stop an ava- 
lanche.’’ 

‘*T always thought a crevasse could 
be stopped if the proper means were 
employed,’’ said Simms, with a slight 
sneer. ‘‘Why don’t they drive piles 
across the break, or something of that 
sort ?’’ 

‘¢ They try to, sir, they try to,’’ said 
the major, sadly, ‘‘and sometimes they 
can do it. You have never seen a cre- 
vasse, sir, and that’s a pity. You ought 
to have seen the Goldmine.’”’ 

‘Oh, but I hope there isn’t really any 
danger of having a crevasse here, is 
there ?’’ said Markie. ‘*You won’t let 
the levee break and drown us all, will 
you, Captain Hurst?’ This with a 
charmingly piquant look. 

‘*No,’’ he answered, looking at her 
fixedly. ‘And if it does, the first thing 
it sweeps out of existence shall be 
myself.’’ 

Something in his look and tone sent 
the blood into her face. 

‘««Come, come, let’s go up to the 
house,’’ said the major. ‘‘ Markie, girl, 
you ought not to have walked down 
here this hot time of day. Come, cap- 
tain ; come, Simms.”’ 

‘*Can’t,’’ said Simms. 
thing to do.”’ 

This was a lie, but he felt disgusted 


** Got some- 
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and cross. The sight of dainty Markie 
picking her way among the machinery, 
tenderly guided by the captain of engin- 
eers, made him more so; and, hoisting 
his white umbrella, he wandered over to 
where the sorghum was, and cursed it 
because it wouldn’t grow. 

Two things were clearly perceptible to 
Archibald Hurst as he walked up to the 
house with Markie Ferris, and afterward 
as he sat on the balcony of the residence, 
listening to the swash of the waves 
against the bank; first, that the situa- 
tion of the levees was’ precarious in the 
extreme, and second, that they must be 
held at all hazards. Never before had 
his whole soul been so filled with a deter- 
mination to succeed. Success was no 
longer merely a thing to be desired; it had 
become a paramount necessity— some- 
thing that must be achieved, or living 
would lose its charm. A dismal vision 
like a mirage kept rising up before him. 
It showed the Revenue turned into a 
lake, with only the cane-tops showing 
above the water, that rose higher and 
higher, with a sullen tremendous roar 
like a fog-horn out at sea. The house 
was tottering, the cabins were swept 
away, the people were in distress, and 
Markie Ferris—ah, where was Markie 
Ferris? How his tired eyes strained 
themselves to see! How the lids com- 
pressed until there was only a narrow 
line of light between them, showing the 
glistening eyeball within—looking, look- 
ing, looking, and finding not ! 

It was a waking nightmare. Archi- 
bald Hurst shook himself violently to 
dispel it, then the grim reality that made 
the nightmare possible broke on him with 
redoubled force and put new vigilance 
into him and new determination to hold 
the levee. Even on the gallery where he 
sat, he could hear the waves lapping on 
the turfy crown, and the seepage water 
splattering mournfully as a puff of wind 
glanced over it and drove it to a id fro. 
He had a strong will, one of those power- 
ful organizations that a threatened danger 
braces up and makes almost invincible. 
All his powers for good and evil were 
revolving themselves in his mind. Not 


one advantage, not one resource on which 
he could rely, escaped him. A faint smile 
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swept across his face as he summed them 
up. He felt that, if any earthly power 
‘was adequate to accomplish the task, it 
lay within himself. 

It was such a beautiful day that 
thoughts of danger and destruction 
seemed strangely out of place. The 
trailing moss from the huge live-oaks 
swept in dull gray banners across the sky, 
and in some places the breeze flung it 
into the water and then blew it up again, 
glistening and sparkling in the glaring 
sun. Around the bend that hid the 
Goldmine, two grimy smokestacks 
became visible, belching out volumes of 
inky smoke that went careering up into 
the sky and then came down again and 
settled over the cane-fields and over the 
levee and over the white straw hat of 
Captain Hurst. 

The panting steamboat to which they 
belonged slid gracefully over the tawny 
current, her keel itself high above the 
land behind the levees, and her big 
wheels churning up the river and sending 
out long rolling swells that followed each 
other to the shore and broke on it in a 
succession of sharp splashes, following 
each other faster and faster until they 
developed into a continuous roar. Her 
guards were crowded with freight and 
passengers, and the pant of her engines 
came to the captain with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, growing less and less until it 
died away and the boat herself went out 
of sight, leaving only a long black rift 
of smoke across the sky as a memento. 

The spirit of activity was too strong 
in the captain of engineers to allow him 
to remain long in idleness, even under 
the seductive influences of the weather 
and the fair prospect that was stretched 
out before him. 

The remainder of the afternoon saw 
him engaged in a fatiguing tramp along 
the crown of the levee for several miles, 
both above and below the dwelling-house 
of the Revenue, and at dusk he got into 
a skiff and was rowed by one of the 
plantation negroes down to the scene of 
the old Goldmine crevasse, where he 
examined the defenses critically and care- 
fully. The levee at the Goldmine, being 
right ina bend, was exposed to a tremen- 
dous pressure from the current ; but a mass 
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of earthwork had been reared along the 
bank, that seemed sufficient to defy even 
the turbulent and angry flood that broke 
against it so menacingly. 

For two weeks, the high water con- 
tinued, creeping up little by little, until 
it reached the highest point ever known. 
The news of breaks above and below 
began to come in with startling regularity. 
Débris of cabins and fences, and even a 
corpse or two, were swept past the front 
of the Revenue; but Archibald Hurst 
and his men, ever alert, had held the 
levee for miles and miles, and Major 
Ferris’s plantation lay undisturbed in its 
wealth of crops and scenery and human- 


The duration of extreme high water 
along the lower Mississippi isseldom more 
than two or three weeks. After that, a 
gradual fall sets in and the danger is over, 
except that the banks may cave in when 
the subsidence has taken place and the 
pressure on them has been removed. 

The day that the crest of the wave 
came by was one of intense anxiety. 
Even Douglas Simms roused himself suffi- 
ciently to pace restlessly along the bank 
of the river and to help throw in sacks 
of earth where the levee seemed weak or 
where the water was trickling over. The 
sorghumt was left to its own devices, 
which were few and profitless. The 
unwonted exercise brought the flaccid 
muscles of the chemist into play, and 
nightfall found him stiff and sore and 
greatly inclined to pick a quarrel, with 
the river in the first place, and secondly 
with Archibald Hurst, whom he regarded 
as the human representative of floods and 
levees and the other things that had 
lured him into such unusual exertions. 

But the captain had no time to quarrel. 
He had scarcely slept for three nights, 
and, now that victory was in sight, his 
heart and soul and body were wrapped 
up in a desire for its final consummation. 
What leisure moments he had had during 
the past few weeks had been spent in a 
pastime soft andsweet. Moonlight strolls 


beneath the oaks, and twilight conversa- 
tions on the broad galleries of the house 
with Markie Ferris, had played sad havoc 
with the high-strung heart of the captain. 
He grew at such times wonderfully soft 
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and tender, and a vague sort of yearning 
for something besides the usual run of 
his life crept over him. 

Hitherto love had been to him one of 
those sweet and pretty fancies, like fair- 
ies and fountains of youth, of which 
poets like to sing, and which sensible 
people read about with pleasant sensa- 
tions but without any belief whatever in 
the actual existence of the thing itself. 
It was therefore with a feeling of intense 
surprise, not to say disgust, that he felt 
himself falling into a condition that he 
had always regarded as asign of wretched 
weakness and unstable brains in others. 
The fact that he was a captain of engin- 
eers in the United States army, he had 
been wont to muse upon with a great 
deal of satisfaction and a comfortable 
realization of the importance of the 
position. But now it seemed a station 
in life that was veritably low. He 
would have liked to have been some- 
thing towering and tremendous, and 
began to think the Constitution a mis- 
take because it prevented him from 
becoming a Grand Mogul and having a 
servile populace rub their noses on the 
ground before him. All this he didn’t 
care about particularly for his own sake, 
but he felt that in such a position he 
would be able to whisper tender words 
of love to Markie without that infernal 
sense of his low estate that now oppressed 
him and choked his utterances. 

And yet, when the river began to fall 
and he knew that he had won a great 
victory solely by the force of his own 
knowledge and skill, a small portion of 
his self-esteem began to return. On the 
evening of the third day after the crest 
of the flood went by, he found himself 
sitting idly under one of the oak-trees 
on the lawn, reading a newspaper and 
enjoying something that was half-way 
between a nap and a day-dream. 
Tempted by the soft air and the per- 
fume of the roses. that bordered the 
graveled walks in front of the house, 
Markie Ferris strolled leisurely down 
amid the flowers, and on past them to 
the lawn where the oak-trees were. She 
walked along with her eyes cast pensively 
on the ground, apparently thinking 
about something rather pleasant than 
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otherwise, if a tiny st 

her lips occasionally might 
evidence. From under her straw : 
just like a boy’s, with a band of white 
ribbon around it, stray locks of golden 
hair floated airily ; and her white dress, 
trimmed with blue, looked deliciously 
soft and fluffy and exhaled a mysteri- 
ous bewildering perfume that seemed to 
have no fixed source, but was rather a 
part of the general symphony that envel- 
oped her. 

Archibald Hurst, sitting on his bench, 
looking at things through a cloud of 
semi-consciousness, sprang at once into 
a state of intense wakefulness and felt a 
queer catching sensation about his throat 
as he rose to greet her. 

‘‘ It seems strange to find you sitting 
here like a real, ordinary, lazy man,’’ 
said Markie, with a bright little smile, 
as she seated herself on the bench. 
‘¢ You’ve been such an awfully energetic 
creature lately, you know.’’ : 

‘‘Energy,’’ said Captain Hurst, ‘‘ was 
accounted a virtue by the ancients.’’ 
Then he relapsed into a painful silence. 

‘Oh, if you are trying to get me to 
say that I think energy a nice thing,’’ 
said Markie, ‘‘I shall say so right now. 
I despise lazy people.’’ 

There was a slight rustle on the other 
side of a dilapidated summer-house that 
stood, stained and worm-eaten, among 
the oaks. A recumbent figure that had 
been lying on the grass, smoking cigar- 
ettes for the best part of the day, stirred 
uneasily and raised its head to listen. 

‘«T suppose, then,’’ said the captain, 
«that I may lay claim to a small portion 
of your regard.’’ 

He tried to say it lightly, but his voice 
trembled perceptibly and the newspaper 
he had been holding dropped to the 
ground from his listless fingers. Markie, 
noticing his agitation and feeling his 
earnest eyes upon her, blushed and 
looked confused. It was a_ simple 
remark, such as anyone might have 
made to her — Douglas Simms, for 
instance; and yet she felt painfully 
awkward, and it seemed so difficult to 
answer. 

‘* Indeed you can—’’ 





In a moment, the captain of engin- 
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eers, in spite of the crushing sense of 
his inferiority that had at one time over- 
whelmed him, grasped one of her little 
soft hands and plunged into a rhapsody 
of expression, of which the words only 
seemed to be a minor part, a sort of 
weak explanation of the story that was 
written in his deep black eyes, so mild 
and pleading, so full of unutterable love. 
As they went up toward the house after- 
ward, a happy smile played about her 
mouth. 

‘« My darling,’’ said Archibald, ‘‘ you 
are all this world to me!”’ 

And Douglas Simms, with an ugly 
scowl on his face, got up from his place 
of concealment behind the summer- 
house and wandered off in an apparently 
aimless fashion. 

A crowd of men, all running one way. 
An atmosphere thick with rain, and a 
stormy sky riven by flashes that threw a 
shimmer over the torrent that was rolling 
in upon the Revenue. A clanging of 
plantation bells, a continuous roar of 
water swelled every now and then by a 
peal of thunder that echoed to and fro 
until another came and stifled it ; a mad 
wind that turned the river into a caldron 
and tore limbs from the trees and shin- 
gles from the roofs ; and a crowd of men 
all running one way. 

No, not all. Five of them leave the 
main body and take a course at right 
angles to it. A dog is with them—a 
dog that is ill-favored and gaunt of 
build, with dripping jaws and cruel teeth. 
On they speed, the dog ever in advance, 
with his nose to the ground. The main 
body for a time moves about wildly, 
lacking a head. Each man is shouting 
and trying to think of some way to stop 
the water or to hold the ends of the 
levee, but without success. Suddenly 
the voice of Archibald Hurst rings out 
clear and strong above the tumult, and 
something like order begins to pervade 
the throng, that is strangely wet and 
motley and wild-looking, and surges 
hither and thither under the lightning- 
flashes. Little by little, the men are 
divided up into squads, and each squad 
has its work assigned to it: some carry- 
ing sacks filled with earth, others bring- 
ing up lumber, others hurrying off to 
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get reinforcements and lights and more 
lumber and more sacks. Other bells, 
above and below the Revenue, send the 
alarm on through the night, and from 
all about come willing workers to group 
themselves under the leadership of the 
captain of engineers. The dawning day 
shows them a crevasse nearly a hundred 
feet wide, through which the water is 
rushing in such a volume that it seems 
impossible to check it; and the ends of 
the broken levee are crumbling away, 
foot by foot. Broken? No; the army 
of workers knew that it had been cut! 
Over the fertile fields of the Revenue 
poured the yellow water, wiping away 
the labors of years, and then on to other 
places, carrying destruction with it ; and 
all the time, the five men and the dog 
panted on through the woods and along 


_ the highways like avenging spectres.. 


By noon of the first day, the break 
had widened to three hundred feet. 
Hope began to die out in the breast of 
Archibald, and he felt a sickening sense 
of helplessness. He had been contin- 
ually on duty without food or drink, 
except for a short time spent in looking 
after Markie’s safety, and the unfortu- 
nate sequence to the fight he had waged 
against the river filled him with keen 
disappointment. Old Major Ferris had 
carried sacks and handled his spade with 
the rest until sheer exhaustion compelled 
him to desist. When evening came, a 
stream seven hundred feet wide was pour- 
ing in, and with heavy hearts they got 
into a skiff, Archibald Hurst and the 
major, and were rowed to the opposite 
side of the river. Both were silent and 
oppressed. 

‘Be a good husband to my girlie, 
Archie,’ said the major, and then he 
relapsed into silence again, which con- 
tinued until they reached the shore, 
where Markie was waiting for them. In 
her presence, Archibald forgot the river 
and the crevasse, and remembered only 
that he was in love. 

Meanwhile the five men and the dog 
kept on, breathing hard, making no 
sound except the monotonous tramp of 
their feet, sore now and aching. A tall 
black-bearded man, the first overseer 
on the Revenue, whose baby had been 
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‘killed in the terror and confusion of the 
preceding night, kept well in advance, 
his steps swinging full and free and tire- 
less, and his dark face covered with a 
scowl. His lips, that had been pressed 
together at the beginning, had been 
forced open by his panting breath, and 
his tongue hung out like the dog’s. 

On they went, past houses and trees 
and fences and fields of cane, stopping 
here and there to make brief inquiries, 
and then on again. The dog never 
halted now. The scent was fresh and 
strong, and he followed it swiftly, his 
eyes bloodshot and his jaws flecked with 
red and white, looking more gaunt and 
fierce than before. -And then the men 
themselves, with their senses strung to a 
tension that made them keen almost as 
the brute, began to catch the trail. 
Footsteps — narrow and delicate foot- 
steps, almost like a woman’s, that the 
dog sprang over with ugly yelps—became 
visible in the mud ; and the men, seeing 
that the dog was getting excited and the 
hair on his back rising up, knew that 
the trail was hot and the prey near. 

Just at dusk, as the last rays of the 
sun broke angrily from beneath a heavy. 
cloud, glinting across the country and 
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throwing long, black, weird shadows, 
they caught sight of a figure far in 
advance, plunging over the broken 
ground, now stumbling and falling prone 
from weakness, but ever rising again and 
tottering on. It was a slight figure, with 
a white coat, hatless, maddened by the 
howls of the dog, that broke out shrill 
and horrible. The tall man, grim and 
resolute, pressed on with renewed vigor, 
and the others followed sturdily—one, 
the last of the five, searching for the end 
of acoil of rope that was wound about 
his waist. 

A few more bounds of the dog, a few 
more strides of the tall man, and the 
prey was caught. It was a pitiful-looking 
prey—so pale, so frightened, drawing 
its breath in such quick spasmodic gasps. 
‘¢ Oh, help, help !’’ 

The last man, the one with the rope, 
was soon very busy, and did his work 
quickly and skillfully. 

The night came down and hid the 
dead man, and hid the crimson stream 
that dyed his yellow mustache and his 
white pongee coat. He was only a cold 
clay thing that the world shunned. Even 
the sorghum didn’t need him any more, 
for the water had washed it allaway. * 


Reginald Dykers. 
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A PRODIGAL. 


| HAVE marked the gleam of the ploughshare 
And known of the sweat of toil, 
Where the breath from the horses’ nostrils puffed, 
And the inky curve of soil 
Rolled away in undulations 
As a black-snake leaves his coil: 


When the axe in the timber sounded, 
And the wedge and the frizzled maul 

Had found the heart of many an oak 
And many a hickory tall ; 

Where branching woodland giants crashed 
Down-tottering to their fall. 


I have watched the paling starlight 
As a sign of the task begun, 

And my feet were wet by the midnight dews 
And my brow by the midday sun, 

Till the harvest moon in the southern skies 
Made shift for a day’s work done. 


I have sat in the herder’s saddle, 
In the sleet and the blinding rain, 

And heard the thunder of hurrying hoofs 
Beat time on a hollow plain ; 

And whoso works with a strenuous hand 
Has labored not in vain. 


And at last, in a towered city, 

Scarce more than a boy I stood, 
Where the smoke hung over the steeples 

Like the folds of a witch’s hood, 
And life was a sea before me 

Where those survived who could. 


But I breasted the coming billows 
And swept their crests aside, 
And never a sea or dark or deep 
Could drown me in its tide, 
And held my peace and made no moan 
Where some, I think, had died. e 


And each for himself I found it, 
However you stay or seek, 

And bitter the strife as in olden days 
When Greek met face to Greek ; 

And whatever it meant for the strongest, 
God pity the young and weak ! 
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Yet ever a will sustained me 
When even love did fail ; 
And made my soul as strong as though 
I had looked on the Holy Grail ; 
And the deadliest arrow fate could launch 
.Fell blunted from its mail. 


And always an eagle-spirit 
That walls could not confine, 
And the bane of the three temptations 
Of woman, song, and wine ; 
And the husks of a keen repentance, 
The bed with the sodden swine. 


And or ever a God seemed distant 
In my direst hour of .need, 
Or the woman’s hand I leaned upon 
Had pierced like the broken reed, 
Or I passed with lip still thirsting 
From the cup of an empty creed— 


Then I turned to the one true solace 
On life’s wide battle-field : 

A pride as the pride of Lucifer, 
Which dared but did not yield ; 

And whoso has it at its best 
Lacks neither sword nor shield. 


And each to his own accounting, 
I stand prepared for mine, 
When death shall call for volunteers 
To step from the foremost line, 
And none will go more hopefully 
Nor with lighter heart than mine. 


And he who shrinks ’neath the lash of fate 
I hold is a base-born clod, 

And my steps bend not to a Father’s house 
Nor yet to the house of God, 

For the strength of pride doth still abide 
To spurn the chastening rod. 


Ernest McGaffey. 























POLEON. 


IS real name was Napoleon. 
I found him where the few of 
his type that remain are gen- 
erally to be found—in a Vir- 
ginia country house. He 

was as pathetic as his surroundings. 

Time’s unsparing hand lay heavy on all 

that he had loved and served. Out there 

in the dreary little graveyard among the 
cedars slept the master to whom he had 
given a life-long devotion and service, 
while the ancient splendor that he clung 
to was now but a shadow of its former 
self. Yet he still held with abiding faith 
to those who had once called him slave, 
and was as proud of them as he had been 
in those halcyon days he was so fond of 
recalling. To him, the man whom he 
had called ‘‘ ole marster’’ had been per- 
fect in all things—perfect in wisdom, in 
kindness, in courtesy, in chivalry; and 
the aged darky never tired of telling how 
gallant he looked on his black stallion 

Roebuck, as he led that wild charge at 

first Manassas, or how, with a magnifi- 

cence unknown to the degenerate days, 
he had entertained in the great house 
there among the oaks. 

And, reader, do not for a moment think 
that Poleon knows nothing of courtesy 
or chivalry. To-day, he can make a 
better bow than you can, and one worthy 
of a Chesterfield ; and as for chivalry, 
he would as soon forgive you a failure in 
the respect and deference due a woman, 
as he would the foes that broke his mas- 
ter’s heart. He can tell at a glance the 
true metal from the false; and if you 
are not ‘‘to the manor born,’’ beware. 

Moreover, Poleon is no mean genealo- 
gist; and he knows the wide ramifica- 
tions of the family to which he belongs 
far more accurately than does any mem- 
ber of the connection. You may be 
sure that what he tells you is authentic, 





whether it be the history of that very~ 


outlandish-looking lady over the door, or 

_ the adventures of that curious and antique 
piece of silver that he handles and 
polishes so carefully. 
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As for the younger generation, Poleon 
is to them the fountain-head of all author- 
itative knowledge and information, from 
table-manners to fish-bait and colt-break- 
ing. ‘The first he does not hesitate to 
correct on occasion, and a glance suffices 
to tell you that-he knows what he is about. 
Then, too, he is obeyed with profound 
respect, and his dictums obtain far more 
weight in minor matters than do the 
parental ones. 

Poleon’s pride was intense; and dur- 
ing my stay at B——, an incident occurred 
that very humorously illustrated it. The 
friend whom I was visiting was the eldest 
son of the family, and of course called 
by Poleon ‘‘ young marster.’’ Sitting 
alone in the library, one summer after- 
noon, I overheard the following conver- 
sation in the hall: 

‘* Well, Poleon, what is it? Anything 
to say to me?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, marster, dis: I’se_ worrit. 
Dat young gent’man’s comin’ to see de 
young mistis too often for Poleon. I 
speck he’s arfter co’tin’ her. Now, mar- 
ster, you know dis cyarn’t be. He’sa 
harf-strainer. I ’low, if ole marster was 
’live, he’d never tote a foot ’cross dat 
door. No, sah! he wouldn’t never hab 
done it. If dem ole descendants could 
jes’ step down dere from dat wall, dey’d 
never ’low it. Dey’s potracs (he meant 
aristocrats), dey is, and he ain’ got no 
folks. Po’ white trash !’’ 

At this crisis, ‘* young marster,’’ who 
was an unappreciative scamp, burst out 
laughing, and Poleon retired in high 
dudgeon and deeply disgusted. 

That night, according to his usual 
custom, he lighted me upstairs to my 
chamber. Having placed the candle on 
the table, he lingered a moment rather 
irresolutely at the door. Seeing that he 
wished to talk, I asked him a question or 
so, and finally inveigled him into the 
room and invited him to take a seat. 
This he did—not, however, before 
removing his chair to a proper distance 
from my own. I took the initiative, 














leading him gradually to talk about him- 
self by artful questions which I managed 
to make less and less frequent, until at 
length I was only a very interested listener 
to his rambling reminiscences. 

‘*Dem was times, sho’s you bawn. 
’Pears like yistiddy since me an’ Marse 
William was boys. I b’long to Marse 
William, kase de ole marster give me to 
’im de time he was bawn, in de year ob 
de big freshet. My ole mammy, Dinah, 
was holdin’ ’im in ’er arms when. de 
farm-han’s come to de big house to see 
"im, an’ I was a-hangin’ roun’ too. Ole 
marster he seed me, and he says: ‘ Poleon, 
come here; dis is your young marster. 
I wants you to take mighty good kyar of 
him when he gits bigger, kase you b’long 
to him.’ Den mammy she curtsy and 
thank ole marster and tole ’im she 
mons’us proud dat Poleon gwine be 
Marse William’s boy, and dat she hope 
he wouldn’t be ’lectful of he duty. 

‘‘And when Marse William growed, 
he warn’t for turnin’ roun’ ’thout Poleon. 
*Twas Poleon dis, and Poleon dat, all 
day long: ‘ Poleon, le’s hunt rabbits,’ or 
‘Poleon, le’s break dat colt.’ He was 
de outenest boy for ridin’ I’se ever seed. 
He warn’t feard o' nuttin, an’ he never 
res’ till he ride dat wicket creeter Kitty 
Grim, dat broke’isarm. Law! how my 
ole daddy, Torm, did put dat bresh-broom 
on me for ’lowin’ Marse William to git 
on her. But, when he haid was sot, 
dere was powerful few could stop ’im. 

‘<Den, when he went to college dere 
at Charlotte’ville, he kyarried me ’long 
to wait on ’im. Dere warn’ none ob 
de young men dere could tetch Marse 
William, if you listen to Poleon. He 
was tall and stately kind er, like de ole 
marster ; an’ when he yare his haid back 
and step ‘long, he look like one dem 
thoroughbreds. 

‘¢ Dere used to be gre’t times Chris’- 
mas in dis house, when Marse William 
come home and brung some de young 
men wid ’im. Sich a dancin’ an’ a 
co’tin’ as dere was! In dem days, de 


dance de reels; none o’ dis new-faddled 
hoppety-hop dat ain’ got no bowin’ in it. 
’Pears to me, folks done forgot how to 
bow since de wah. Dat’s de thing dat 
played katy wid us! 


It mos’ kill ole 
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mistis when de news come dat Marse 
William been shot up dere in de Wilder- 
ness. I ’members now how we could 
hear de big guns ’way off dere, and how 
she’d kind er shake ev’ry time she hear 
"em; kase she knowed, if dere was any 
fightin’, Marse William gwine be right 
dere. And when dey brung ’im home, 
her mouf kind er quiver, an’ den she 
burs’ out cryin’ an’ say: ‘I knowed 
dey’d kill my darlin’! I knowed dey’d 
kill ’im!’ An’ she never was de same 
arfter. 

‘Den ev’ything kind er turn out 
wrong. De Yankees came and ’stroyed 
all dey could lay de han’s on, and, chile, 
dey hardly lef’ ole marster’s wife and 
chillun bread an’ meat, and dey even 
stole my kyarriage-horses. Arfter dat, 
de wah close an’ ole marster heself come 
home. He was kind er changed, and 
he never say much; but I knowed he 
pinin’ for Marse William, an’ he didn’t 
las’ long. Ole mistis she followed him 
powerful soon, an’ Marse John ’herited 
de place; but he warn’t noways de man 
de ole marster was. Ole marster he was 
always a-ridin’ roun’ de farm, tendin’ to 
ev’ything, and makin’ speeches at de 
big meetin’s at de co’t-house, and dere 
warn’ nuttin atall could git on ’thout 
”im; but Marse John, he didn’t ’pear to 
kyar, an’ he’d sit dere all day in de 
library and jes’ ‘low things to go as dey 
please. It did fa’rly rile me, de way 
dem po’ white trash tenan’s cheat ’im, 
an’ he too much of a gent’man to say 
anything. 

‘‘If de young marster doan’ ’stablish 
de place, I gwine give up, kase he’s de 
haid since Marse John die, dis June two 
year. I’se mighty feard, do’, he ain’ 
much sot on farmin’. He say he gwine 
be a lawyer, an’ I sho’ be shame for ’im 
ef he do; kase de quality, dey ain’ got 
no bizness wid nuttin’ but farmin’. De 
idea ob one ob de fambly gittin’ in de 
same ’fession as dat lawyer Gray dere at 
Carter’ville, doin’ nuttin but ’fendin’ 
chick’n-rogues and horg-stealers! Ole 
marster he’d rise in he grave to see a 
gran’son o’ his’n disgracin’ ’im in dat 
fashion. I wishes powerful, sah, you 
could ’suade ’im ’tain’t right; kase it 
ain’t, an’ he orter know it. I tole ’im 
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so; but he jes’ larf, an’ it didn’t do no 
good. Well, I’se still a-hopin’, do’ I’se 
gittin’ mighty ole, but mebbe ’fore I go 
de Lord gwine lemme see de fambly 
where dey’s got a right to be an’ where 
dey orter be. But dese cur’us times, 
dese is, an’ dere ain’ no tellin’ what 
gwine happin tell it come. 

‘‘Dar! dat candle mos’ lef’ us. I 
speck I bes’ be gwine. I’se mighty glad, 
sah, to hev talk to you dis way, kase it 
kind er ease me, an’ Gabr’el kaows how 
desprit worrit I gits. Good-night, seh. 
I hope you sleep comfor’ ble.”’ 

And so ended the first of my many con- 
fidential talks with Poleon, often carried 
on into ‘‘ wee sma’ hours’’ of the night. 

Having in part entrusted me with the 
family history, he considered that it 
gave hima hold upon me and entitled 
him to attention. His claims were no 
great hardship to put up with. There 
was much to be learned from him, and, 
as I listened to his tales of the brave old 
times, I seemed to feel myself drifting 
back even to Colonial days and to be 
living and moving wonderingly among a 
host of silent and antique figures, the 
originals of that grave company down- 
stairs in the great hall. Let us look ata 
few of them. ; 

What a passionate and reckless life 
that cynical and stately-looking cavalier, 
to the left of the sad-eyed little lady in 
rose, must have led! See the laces on 
his slashed doublet, the richly wrought 
buckles on his shoes, his rings, and the 
rest of it. He was a gallant in that dis- 
solute court of the second Charles, where 
his wild extravagance gained him the 
title of the ‘‘ prince of the Virginias.’’ 
Strange stories were told of his life 
abroad, and no man liked him when he 
returned, for he was arrogant and sour, 
holding aloof from his neighbors and 
saying bitter things of them. 

That hard-headed-looking gentleman, 
the next but one to him, lost his head in 
Bacon’s rebellion. Old Berkeley, the 
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haughty royal governor of Virginia, had 
put upon him some affront at a great ball 
given in the ancient capital of Williams- 
burg, and he never forgave him, oppos- 
ing him in the house of burgesses and 
eventually becoming a prominent leader 
in the rebellion. Consequent upon the 
defeat and death of Bacon, he fell into 
the hands of the savage old governor, 
who with great glee had him hanged and 
then beheaded in view of his dinner- 
table, cursing him between glasses for a 
d——d rebel. 

A rarely beautiful face is that of the 
girl there by the window, where the sun- 
light filters through. ‘They tell that she 
died of a broken heart, a rare thing even 
in those days of chivalry and romance. 
And yet she looks fashioned for love. 
Her picture was wrought abroad and bya 
great artist. He has painted her in deep 
and mystic shadow, and her dimly seen 
form resembles the statue of a goddess of 
old Greece, caught sight of for a moment 
through the swaying frondage of some 
woodland aisle, so cold it is, and pure 
and impassive. But it is the wealth of 
subtle passion in those great calm eyes, 
which lurks and leaps and fades again, 
that holds the gazer spell-bound, com- 
pelling him to remember them long after 
the face’s outlines are forgotten. Aman 
might well lose life and limb to gain a 
tender or passionate look from eyes like 
those, and that lover who fell on the field 
of honor for the sake of her fair fame 
doubtless had much to sweeten death for 
him and make it bearable. 

There are many others, reader ; but 
we may not linger, you and I, for what 
have we to do with that gray old servitor 
dreaming always of the past, or with 
those quaint and gracious figures of for- 
gotten times? Let the present of this 
iron age, with its teeming feverous life, 
suffice us; for if we dwell too long on 
‘<lords and ladies of old time,’’ we shall 
find ourselves cherishing that wretched 
thing called vain desire. 























A STRANGE 


By) INCE Daniel Defoe first pub- 
lished his immortal book, 
there have been written 
stories without end, all of 
which owe their conception 
to ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ and which paint, 
more or less happily, strange adventures 
in distant or unknown lands. Even 
now, when the ends of the earth have 
been drawn closely together, when steam- 
ers hurry passengers from one hemi- 
sphere to another, when electric cables 
flash Australian and Asiatic news in a 
few moments from Melbourne and Cal- 
cutta to New York, and when a voice in 
Chicago can be heard beside Cape Cod, 
there are, in our own continent, regions 
which to the average man are a name 
and nothing more. I cannot help think- 
ing that the world will be a sadder place 











DWELLING. 


when such a condition of affairs has 
ceased to exist. What is to become of 
the boy of the future, when there are no 
more desert islands to be described, and 
when the habits and customs of every 
tribe have no longer an identity of their 
own, but become merged in a great and 
universal civilization? For my part, I 
congratulate myself on having been born 
whilst there is still something new some- 
where, and whilst a journey of a few 
days can transport one to a scene where 
man and nature carry him back to an 
older and more romantic age. 

Such a place is to be found in Nicara- 
gua. The natives dwell in huts such as 
their forefathers have occupied for hun- 
dréds of years, and in the vast extensive 
forests time is only marked by each sea- 
son’s change. Indeed, everywhere the 
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country is in a very primitive condition, 
but this is more especially the case in 


A PLANTER’S HOME. 


that district which extends along the 
eastern coast and which is generally 
known as the Mosquito Reservation. 
The aboriginals are Indians of a negro 
type, content to live from day to day 
upon the fruits of the earth and by their 
skill in the chase, and manifesting a 
royal distaste for steady and laborious 
work. Here and there, white planters 
have settled down to cultivate the 
banana; but they are few, and their 
clearings are mere tiny islands in the 
great ocean of jungle and scrub. 
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I was staying recently at Bluefields, the 
capital of the reservation. The seat of a 
government, it might 
be deemed to be a 
very important place ; 
but when I admit that 
it consists of a few 
wooden houses, and 
that as a sea-port its 
export trade is limited 
to little besides ba- 
nanas and cocoanuts, 
it will be seen that it 
must not be regarded 
as a Washington or a 
London! Be this as 
it may, I put in my 
time very agreeably 
and experienced much 
friendly kindness from 
all alike, from the 
humblest inhabitant 
to the great and mag- 
nificent minister of 
state ! 

The capital is con- 
nected by means of 
a lagoon with the Es- 
condido River, close 
to the spot where that 
beautiful stream emp- 
ties itself into the blue 
waters of the Carrib- 
bean Sea. Many a 
pleasant excursion did 
I make upon the river, 
as, apart from the 
charm which I find in 
all sorts of boating, the 
dense impenetrable 
nature of the woods 
compels the traveler 
to have recourse to these watery high- 
ways. 

One day I can remember well, when, 
with a party of Indians, I had been pad- 
dled beyond the frontier of the reservation 
and was then at a distance of over sixty 
miles from Bluefields and the sea. The 
unvarying heat of these tropical latitudes, 
added to a rainy season which continues 
for more than half the year, tends to 
promote a vegetation of a rich and prodi- 
gal luxuriance. “Nowhere have I seen 
greater fertility. The banks on each 




















side are clothed down to the water’s 
edge with a beautiful profusion of tree 
and shrub. Cedars, cocoanuts, mangoes, 
are scattered around and lend variety by 
their different colored foliage to the deep 
paint-green of the grass and to the dark 
clinging branches of innumerable vines. 
Sometimes we came upon banana planta- 
tions, and could see on the outskirts of 
the clearing the shingle roofs and wide 
verandas of the planter’s home, looking, 
as Rosalind has said, ‘‘ like fringe upon 
a petticoat.”” As we approached a 
woody bluff that stretched for some dis- 
tance out into the stream, my Indian 
boatmen desired me to look ahead for 
some object which was apparently to 
them one of considerable interest. 
Though anticipating something unusual, 
I was by no means prepared for the curi- 
ous sight that met my eyes. 

On rounding the bend, 
there appeared about a hun- 
dred yards away what was 
apparently a gigantic light- 
house, but which, on a nearer 
view, proved to be a wooden 
house perched like a nest on 
the top of a lofty tree. It 
was set back at some dis- 
tance from the river-bank, 
and, standing on the most 
elevated spot, formed a very 
striking feature in the land- 
scape. At the back, far as 
the eye could reach, the tall 
trees of the forest spread 
away, first over a rolling 
country to be absorbed in 
the dim distance into the 
purple outline of a range 
of hills. In front lay the 
usual banana plantation, the 
fresh green branches now 
drooping motionless in the 
heat, but presenting never- 
theless a grateful sense of 
coolness to the eye. It was 
about full noon, and the 
blazing rays of a tropical 
sun beat down everywhere. 
The water shone like the polished surface 
of a mirror, the tall feathery palms quiv- 
ered in the wavy scorching air, and from 
the dark recesses of the jungle not a 
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single sound arose to break the awful 
stillness of the grave. 

Before the boat had reached the 
landing-place, however, life seemed in 
one instant to awake. The touch of the 
fairy prince’s lips did not more speedily 
dispel the enchantment of the sleeping 
palace than did our arrival evoke the 
dormant movement in this spot. A 
group of natives—men, women, and 
children—chattering, gesticulating, and 
laughing, appeared as if by magic on the 
scene, and hailed us in all the various 
keys of which their age and sex were 
capable. They were a good-natured- 


looking crew, and, in the youngest gen- 
eration most especially, gave every evi- 
dence of health and good living. I 
doubt if the well-fed Whackford Squeers, 
junior, or even the fat boy himself, could 





A TROPICAL GARDEN, 


have presented such a sleek ahd oily 
appearance. One jolly little pickaninny 
resembled nothing so much as an over- 
blown toy balloon, and, when he hap- 
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pened to be knocked down in the stam- 
pede, lay helplessly on his back like a 
prize sheep or a bloated black beetle. 
After a few moments spent in endeay- 
oring to suppress the perfect babel of 
tongues, I was fortunate enough to secure 
the attention of a gray-haired Indian. 
This man seemed to have some author- 
ity over the others, and he exerted him- 
self to such purpose that, though the 
crowd still attended me wherever I 
went, they did so at a less embar- 
rassing proximity. ; 
The owner of this truly strange, 
dwelling was away from home; but 
I heard that he was a native of Lou- 
isiana and had been settled now for 
many years in this locality. He had 
built thus high above the ground, 
from the common though erroneous 
belief that by this means he could 
avoid malaria, an idea still prevalent 
in the Pontine Marshes close to Rome. 
‘Perched there at an altitude of nearly 
forty feet, it is built throughout of # 
imported timber floated up at much 
expense and trouble from the sea. 
It rests on the trunk of a singularly 
hard tree called an ebo, and which, 
despite this foreign weight, still lives 
and even thrives. The stem is abouc 
four feet six inches in diameter, and at 
each of the four corners of the house 
there is a long supporting prop, whilst 
wire ropes hauled taut and fastened 
to sturdy posts lend additional sta- 
bility to the whole. In the lower 
‘extremity of the wedge-like fixture 
underneath is set a tank where water 
is stored, and immediately above there 
is a kitchen. Next comes the par- 
lor, a good-sized room twenty-five 
feet square, fitted up in a most com- 
fortable fashion and opening upon a 
wide and airy veranda. Along the 
walls hang a few prints, and every- 
where there are mixed in strange dis- 
order guns and spears and the formidable 
machette or native sword. A small 
bed-room crowns the whole and com- 
mands an extensive view over many and 
many a mile of woodland: scenery. 
There is a lift, a very ingenious contriv- 
ance, to raise the owner to his door; 
and when he has hauled it up and has 
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thus cut off all communication with the 
outer world, we can fancy that he sleeps 
as securely as ever did a feudal baron in 
his tower, or as the cunning Wemmick in 
his own embattled pile, when ‘‘stinger’’ 
had been fired and the ‘‘aged P’’ and 
Mr. Pip had been dismissed to bed ! 

No description, however full, can do 
justice to the picturesque quaintness of 
such a home. To say that it is so many 


ROBERT HENRY CLARENCE, CHIEF OF 
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feet wide by so many in height, and 
that it stands at such a distance from the 
ground, presents indeed a picture to the 
mind, but a poor and indistinct one at 
the best. I set up my camera and pro- 
cured a good likeness—so far, indeed, as 
a photograph can be good, where it 
would require the paint-brush of a 
Turner or a Claude to do anything like 
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justice to the wild surroundings, with 
the clustering groups of spreading trees 
and the softened beauties of the broad 
and peaceful river. 

This unique house was not the only 
strange habitation I saw during my stay 
in this country; in fact, all the houses 
appear odd and peculiar to civilized 
eyes. The natives build their huts of 
bamboo sticks, and the roofs are thatched 
with the leaves of banana-plants and 
palms. Their dwellings are not floored, 
but the bamboo sticks are placed very 
close together in order to keep out snakes 
and numerous insects. There. is. but 
a single room, which is hung with ham- 
mocks, in which the natives sleep and 
thus render themselves doubly secure 
from the ubiquitous and watchful snake. 
The eating utensils are made of gourds, 
and the cooking is performed outside of 
the dwelling. 

In one of the large villages which is 
several days, by canoe, distant from the 
metropolis of Bluefields, the entire vil- 
lage consists of but one large house. 
This would be very convenient for cen- 
sus-takers or canvassers ; but these objec- 
tionable persons are unknown in this 
quiet savage community. ‘The building 
is about thirty yards in length, and eight 
in breadth, and is supported on stout 
posts, the tops of which are densely 
thatched with palm-leaves. 

The front of this building and the 
ends were open, but in the rear there 
were a series of small apartments which 
were separated from the others by parti- 
tions made from the broad leaves of the 
cabbage-palm. They were the private 
apartments of the married couples and 
also for the young girls. The boys lived 
high, and had their quarters on raised 
platforms beneath the roof, while the 
roof itself was the abode of a great 
number of parrots and macaws, who 
kept up a continual din with their dis- 
cordant cries. Some pigs and ducks 
were domesticated in the house itself and 
appeared to be on amicable terms with 
the other inhabitants. 

About one hundred and fifty human 
souls lived beneath this one roof, and 
seemed to get along without much fric- 
tion or bickering. Great veneration was 
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paid to old age, and every evening the 
old men gathered in a corner of the 
house, from which were excluded the 
younger men and the women and child- 
ren, and here the venerable sages delib- 
erated in solemn conclave and settled 
the proceedings of the community for 
the following day. Labor was performed 
in common, and everyone shared equally 
in the results. The women always 
seemed busy, spinning the native cotton 
or weaving it into cloth, or grinding 
maize for tortillas, and preparing the 
simple needs. 

Throughout the Mosquito country, the 
natives are a peaceful and contented 
people and solve life very easily, for 
their simple requirements are easy to 
procure. They are very superstitious, 
however, and Christianity has done little 
for them so far, owing perhaps to the 
lack of any very determined effort. The 
Sukias, as they are called, exercise a 
strong influence over the more uncivil- 
ized communities. The Sukias are 
priestesses and evidently daughters of 
Old Nick himself, from the fondness they 
evince for fire. At religious festivals, a 
fire is built in an open space, and, when 
it is at its hottest, the Sukia, very lightly 
clad, fearlessly enters into the very mid- 
dle of the flames, and leaps and dances 
upon the live coals with bare feet. 
When she has extinguished the flames, 
she releases a tamagasca, a very poison- 
ous snake, which she has had concealed 
in a bamboo rod which she carries; she 
permits the reptile to cling about her arm, 
then she shakes it off and crushes its 
head beneath her foot. After this extraor- 
dinary performance, she calmly walks 
away, apparently none the worse for her 
encounter with fire and poison. No 
wonder that the ignorant natives believe 
in her and look upon her as a sacred 
person. 

Among their religious practices, what 
they call ‘‘big drunk’’ is not the least 
remarkable. They are exceedingly fond 
of what Mr. Swiveller terms ‘‘ the rosy,’’ 
and so this ceremony is frequently gone 
through, and the simple native acquires 
with much delight to himself a fine relig- 
ious jag. 


A traveler in this country tells the 
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following amusing story: ‘‘Some years 
ago, a missionary named Pilley arrived at 
Sandy Bay for the purpose of reclaiming 
the ‘lost sheep.” A house was found for 
him, and he .commenced preaching, and 
for a few Sundays enticed some of the 
leading Sambos to hear him, by giving 
them each a glass of grog. At length, 
one Sabbath afternoon, a considerable 
number of the natives attended to hear 
the stranger talk and to receive the usual 
spiritual consolation. But the demijohn 
of the preacher had been exhausted. He 
nevertheless sought to compensate for the 
deficiency by more vehement display of 
eloquence, and for a time flattered him- 
self that he was producing a lasting 
impression. His discourse, however, 
was suddenly interrupted by one of the 
chiefs, who rose and indignantly ex- 
claimed: ‘All preach—no grog—no 
good!’ And, with a responsive ‘No 
good !’ the audience followed him as he 
walked away.”’ 

In Bluefields, the natives are kept in 
more restraint than elsewhere on the 
coast, but it is not possible to suppress 
entirely their heathen practices. The 
Mosquito Reserve is separated from 


Nicaragua by the Huesco and the Rama 
rivers. It has two hundred miles of 
coast. The head of the government is 
his excellency, Chief Robert Henry 
Clarence, a native Mosquito Indian. 
He is assisted by an executive council 
composed of about one dozen members. 
The chief is just twenty-one years old 
and is a handsome and intelligent-looking 
young man. I saw much of him during 
my stay at Bluefields, and his kindness 
and courtesy I will not soon forget. 

In the Mosquito Reserve, a man might 
live happily who had bid a philosophic 
adieu to ambition, or who was still at an 
age when hope and youthful spirits find 
a charm in all that savors of adventure. 
But, after aJl, to pass a life in a wilder- 
ness, however lovely, is to vegetate at 
most, and seems to be a shunning of the 
real purposes for which we have been 
summoned to the great battle of the 
world. On the other hand, the city and 
its refinements must often pall upon a 
healthy mind ; so I decided that the real 
charm of life consists in variety and in 
a judicious blending, as far as possible, 
of the two extremes of American exist- 
ence. 


Robert N. Keely, Jr., M. D. 
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TOO LATE. 


HE words of love I never said to thee 
I whisper now, 
The tenderness I might have given thee 
I offer now, 
As at thy feet, who hopeless knelt to me, 
I, hopeless, bow. 


The wintry bush in yonder hedgerow growing, 
A rose adorns, 
And near and far are snowy clusters blowing, 
* Where late were thorns ; 
But still my heart, nor bud nor blossom knowing, 
Unpitied mourns. 


I see the bird that to his mate is winging— 
His mate so dear ; 
The very heart within his breast is singing 
As he draws near, 
And I, O love, too late my love am bringing— 
Thou dost not hear ! 
Florence Earle Coates. 




















MY BOYHOOD’S BOOKS. 


HAT piles of treasure are 
to-day heaped into the laps 


of the children! As I note 
the wealth of books by which they are 
surrounded in these holiday times, I go 
back in memory and contrast the con- 
dition of one little boy in whom I was 
a good deal interested forty-five years 
ago. I suppose I ought to have been 
interested in him, because, as he has 
grown up, in some mysterious way he 
has become myself. Perhaps the younger 
ones among my PETERSON readers may 
like to know what he had to read. 

My boyhood home was on a little 
farm on the bank of the Kennebec 
River, down in Maine. My father was 
a great reader of the newspapers—which, 
he used often to tell me, were giving us 
the history of the world to-day—and 
of serious books. He was, in those 
days, even violently prejudiced against 
‘‘novels,’’ thinking them, if nothing 
worse, at least a waste of time, particu- 
larly in the case of a ‘‘ Christian’’ boy 
who ought to be interested in ‘‘some- 
thing better.’’ This prejudice carried 
him so far that, even when ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ came out, he was unwill- 
ing for a long time to have us read it: 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
he was a great admirer of Horace 
Greeley’s ‘‘ Tribune’’ and strong in his 
anti-slavery views. He was inconsistent 
enough to let us read certain mild kinds 
of fiction in the guise of Sunday-school 
books; but it probably never occurred 
to him to think of these or of the New 
Testament parables as being fiction at 
all. 
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The Sunday-school books I will dis- 
pose of in a word by saying that I think 
they must have been ‘‘harmless,’’ for I 
do not now remember the story of a single 
one of them. This will serve to indi- 
cate how very mild they were. 

Of course, I read the Bible—read it 
through several times. Some of it I was 
interested in, but most of it I took asa 
task. I was generally compelled to read 
at least three chapters on Sunday after- 
noon ; and as I was not allowed to play, 
or even to go out for a walk, it helped 
to pass away the time. But, being 
allowed to pick out my own chapters, I 
used to be very grateful that there were 
some short ones. The 117th Psalm, as 
containing only two verses, was a special 
favorite in those days. 

Then I read, and read and read again, 
Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Next 
to that in interest was his ‘‘ Holy War.”’ 
An old lady, a friend of my mother’s, 
gave me another book after the general 
style of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ but 
I do not now remember its title. 

Some of the many itinerant Methodist 
ministers who were accustomed to stop 
at our house used occasionally to give 
me illustrated leaflets or tracts, which at 
least added a little variety to my read- 
ing. I recall one on the general sub- 
ject of temperance, though the special 
title is forgotten. I do not know why 
—more than in the case of others—but 
one page of this pamphlet is permanently 
printed on my memory. There was a 
picture of a purse-proud-looking man 
supposed to be the owner of a brewery 
and superintending a big load of kegs of 
beer. In the same picture was one of 
His 


the supposed victims of this beer. 
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face was disfigured. one foot was swollen 
and bound up in bandages, and he was 
getting on with difficulty by the use of 
a cane. My object in referring to this 
is to immortalize the verse of poetry that 
was intended to bring out the moral of 
the illustration. It ran as follows: 


“Say, is it not queer 
That men will drink beer 
When they know it will trouble them so? 
It swells up their face, 
And brings them disgrace, 
And makes them so iame they can’t go.” 


I do not know where I got it, but in 
some way I became the owner of a 
pamphlet with colored pictures, contain- 
‘ing the lamentable history of ‘+ Poor 
Cock Robin.’’ One cover and a part 
of the reading was gone, but it was so 
‘worldly ’’ and so unlike my staple sup- 
ply of literature that I looked upon it as 
a treasure indeed. I would gladly pay 
several dollars for that literary ‘‘ frag- 
ment,’’ if I could recover it to-day. 
The reader must remember that in those 
days I was six, seven, possibly eight years 
of age. As I began writing ‘‘ poetry’’ 
at the age of eight, it is possible that the 
inspiration of ‘‘ Cock Robin’’ may have 
had somethitig to do withit. I could 
repeat much of it, but I content myself 
with one specimen. Among the mass of 
testimony given in at the inquest over 
the body of Cock Robin is the follow- 
ing: 

“J, said the fly, 
With my little eye, 
I saw him die.” 


Added to my father’s prejudice against 
stories was the perhaps more important 
fact that in those days we could ill afford 
even a small amount of money for any 
kind of books. 

But about this time I fell upon a 
treasure in the small book-case of a 
neighbor, who was kind enough to let 
me use the borrowed riches. This 
treasure was a set of Jacob Abbot’s 
‘¢ Rollo Books.’’ All these I devoured 
with the relish of a hungry boy who 
always loved to read whatever he could 
lay hands on. ‘They were quiet and 
healthy and never failed to have a good 
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moral. But I doubt if the over-fed boys 
of to-day find as much relish in ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines ’’ as I found in ‘ Rol- 
lo’s Vacation.’’ And yet, of the many 
I must have read, to-day, as I write, I 
can recall only one ‘‘moral.’’ Rollo 
was tiering up wood in the shed—i. e., 
piling up in tiers, or rows, wood which 
had been sawed and split for the fire. 
He wanted to make his pile look par- 
ticularly nice, and so he put all the rag- 
ged and knotty ends at the back, out of 
sight. But, as these ends were naturally 
larger than the others, he soon found the 
tier toppling over on to him. Then the 
ever ready and faithful Jonas taught him 
that he must learn to make the ragged 
and knotty ends of things a part of the 
beauty and strength of his structures. 

Soon after this, there was a wonderful 
blossoming-out of my opportunity as a 
reader. A saddler on the ‘* other side’”’ 
of the river had opened a subscription 
library. It was small, but it was choice 
and good ; though it was not as good as 
the saddler was for doing it, for he took 
all the trouble free, charged only fifty 
cents a year for the use of the books, 
and spent all the money he got in buy- 
ing new ones. We could generally 
afford somehow the fifty cents, and so 
I had the run of what to me was unlim- 
ited intellectual treasures. Here I dis- 
covered Lowell’s first series of the ‘‘ Big- 
low Papers’’ and got my love for him, 
which will last as long as life. Here I 
found all the old English poets, and, 
long before I knew their relative rank, 
had read them all. By the time I was 
thirteen or fourteen, I had read ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost’’ through several times. In 
those days, a new volume by Longfellow 
or Lowell or Holmes was an event that 
stirred our little town. So, as I look 
back, I keep a warm and grateful place 
in my heart for the man who was 
thoughtful and unselfish enough to fur- 
nish us with the little town library. 

In closing, let mé suggest one ‘‘moral.’’ 
It is a good thing for the boys and girls 
of to-day to have so much to read. But 
it is a far better thing for any boy or 
girl to have a real hunger for reading, 
though their books be ever so meagre 
and few. 


Minot J. Savage. 
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FEBRUARY, 1892. 

FLORIDA S spring-time is here, and she 
says she has come to stay, so we have no 
more fears of a frosty morn or nights too 
cool for our most delicate vegetables, 
which are rapidly coming forward, with 
the thermometer ranging from 70° to 84°. 

The Northern visitor, whenever he 
comes into this flowery kingdom, be it 
in December or January, imagines him- 
self surrounded by summer’s gauzy 
drapery ; and well he might, after leav- 
ing snow and ice clinging to the bare 
semblance of trees and shrubbery 
bedecked with myriad crystallizations, 
bethink himself in a land of -beauty, 
‘« flowing with milk and honey.’’ And 
yet Florida has her seasons, two instead 
of four. Although the foliage remains 
green throughout the year, there is a 
freshness which comes in the growing 
months of spring and summer, as distinct 
and noticeable as in our Northern States. 
The forests brighten up wonderfully, 
and one of its first bloomers is. the uni- 
versally beloved jasmin, freighted with 
fragrance both delicate and penetrating, 
with its bright yellow blossom peeping 
through the long trailing vine which 
fairly envelops the tall forest-tree or 
entwines itself about lower shrubbery, 
underbrush, etc., often covering the 
wild grape entire—making, in fact, a 
perfect mass of golden blossoms for 
miles around—a mammoth bouquet free 
to all. 

The jasmin is lovely for decorating 
purposes ; the long hardy vine is capable 
of twisting and bending into every con- 
ceivable shape, and, by placing one end 
in a vessel of water, can be kept fresh 
for weeks. One of the chief charms of 
this beautiful flower lies in its sponta- 
neity ; it fairly speaks to you from its 
shining petals of gold, saying: ‘‘ It’s no 
trouble, but a pleasure, to beautify my 
forest home.’’ 

The palmetto makes another very 
handsome embellishment, though quite 
unlike the jasmin. The leaf, as a whole, 
may be two, three, or four feet across, 
and made up of many long narrow 
points which, when combined or gath- 
ered into its one stem, make a very 
ornamental collection in itself, and, 
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‘artistically arranged, cover many a bare 


wall which otherwise would be minus 
adornment. 

The pink azalea is another of Florida’s 
spontaneous growths, coming a few 
weeks later, so sweet and delicate that 
methinks the White House occupants 
even would be wild with envy could 
they see it in such profusion upon its 
own home soil. 

The harbingers of spring are many 
and remind us of the New Engiand 
May and June. The birds seem to 
increase with the warmer weather, and 
their musicales more musical. The 
mocking-bird, which is perfection here, 
is worthy of special notice. ‘True to 
their name, they are mimics indeed. 
Not long since, we had a large family 
of little soft fleecy chickens, and many 
a time has the little mocker brought out 
some member of the family with its 
perfective ‘‘peep-peep,’’ only to find 
the baby chickens all right, and the 
little imitator, perched on the very tip 
of the ridge-pole, repeating his cries so 
perfectly that a second glance was neces- 
sary to make ‘‘ assurance doubly sure.’’ 
Naturally, they are a tame bird, more so 
perhaps from the fact that many build 
their nests in the orange-trees surround- 
ing the home, and sometimes so confi- 
dent of their friends that they raise a 
little family beneath the piazza, among 
the ivy and honeysuckle vines. We 
have a pair who have been rooming with 
us in said way since our arrival here in 
November last, and doubtless had the 
entire freedom of the place during the 
summer. We are now hoping soon to 
perceive them bringing the bits of orange 
twigs and branches, with which they so 
industriously manufacture a home for 
the little ones; and rest assured, should 
they-do so, they will never be disturbed 
by a clamoring for rent—the only bills 
presented to paterfamilias will be four 
small ones begging for worms and 
insects. 

The migratory robin, which visits us 
every winter, is here as usual ;| and poor 
little creatures, could they foresee their 
fate, they would consider long ere they 
came South to be snared by the small 
colored boy. To think of sacrificing 
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the red robin—our favorite home bird— 
for food seems almost sacrilegious. I am 
always cheered in the spring by the sight 
of the wild ducks pointing northward, 
as a signal for the robin to migrate to its 
Northern home. 

Situated on the banks of the noble 
St. John’s River, fourteen miles south 
of Jacksonville, our opportunities for 
observing the feathered tribe are good. 

But I cannot pass with so slight an 
allusion to this sublime stream. Very 
few have any idea of the extent and 
capability of the St. John’s River. At 
this point, it is five miles wide—farther 
south, even wider—and deep enough to 
float any ocean steamer. It is almost 
like living on the sea-coast, watching the 
steamers and various maritime craft pass- 
ing up and down the river daily, carry- 
ing Northern visitors farther south and 
into the interior. 

This stream is at times restless, again 
as placid and smooth as a mirror, occa- 
sionally ‘‘ white caps’’ ride the crested 
wave and we have a miniature sea, grand 
and sublime. 

But to return to the winged tribe. 
The buzzard, which is a most useful bird, 
is very plentiful throughout the South, 
from Charleston down—is constantly 
soaring above us, with its broad wings 
extended and with its eagle eye searching 
for its filthy sustenance, thereby ridding 
cities and towns of much objectionable 
matter. They are often seen swooping 
down, directly rising again with a portion 
or whole of a decayed snake, and we 
have seen them with the hideous reptile 
alive, squirming and wriggling in the 
clutches of the buzzard as he soars aloft 
to partake of his delicate repast. No 
one is allowed to harm the scavenger 
bird. 

The sea-gull comes up the river now 
and then, though not as frequently a vis- 
itor as in years gone by; ten years ago, 
they were as plentiful here as on mother 
ocean’s breast, but the increase of inhab- 
itants and the building-up of towns 
along the banks of the river have proba- 
bly added too much of civilization to 
suit the lone wayfarer. 

The blue heron stalks along the coast 
with as much dignity as a major-general, 
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keeping both eyes open lest he should 
miss a frog or some other luscious mouth- 
ful. Bia zee 

But the fish-hawk is one of the clever- 
est of birds. To see him sailing about 
with an air and eye to business ought to 
be a warning to the poor fish to dip 
deeper into the muddy pool. The hawk 
makes pretty sure of his game ere he 
lights, and it is quite exciting to watch 
him perched on the very top of the tall 
pine, looking down from such a height 
into the water, spying a small fish, then 
hovering over it a moment, quivering 
like the aspen, at last swooping down, 
diving into the water, and gathering 
him firmly in his claws while he slowly 
recovers himself, rises with his victim 
still writhing and twisting in vain 
efforts for release, while the cruel bird 
deliberately takes the nearest pine-tree 
for his dining apartment, and, omitting 
soup, gorges himself upon the second 
course—i.e., fish. How mysterious that 
the Ruler of the universe should have 
made one beast to prey upon another! 
But so it is throughout the animal king- 
dom. 

And this brings to mind what is here 
termed the butcher-bird; such a_bar- 
barous inexorable little fiend ought to be 
exterminated at any price. ‘Their chief 
object in life seems to be to slay every- 
thing before them. They even take 
young birdlings from their nests, thrust- 
ing them upon the savage orange-thorn, 
there leaving them to suffer and die ; and 
in spring-time, when the orange-trimimer 
begins his work, he finds any number of 
birds, lizards, frogs, toads, bugs, and 
insects of every description, still hanging 
upon their torturous scaffolds. 

Marque. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


In national embellishment in ceramic 
art, there is nothing to exceed for color, 
in all its varieties and combinations, the 
productions of the Chinese. From a 
period as remote as that of Charlemagne 
down to quite modern times, the glazing 
and firing of pottery has been a fine art 
in China, Vases haye been made there 
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that: it:is-no sacrilege to ‘compare as to 
form with those of the Greeks, and as 
to color with anything that is finest. 
The Chinese themselves liken their best 
pieces to jade, and everybody knows 
what a value that stone possesses in their 
eyes. They have copied in porcelain 
the forms and decorations of their pre- 
historic bronze and gold vases, and they 
rate the copies as highly as the originals. 
They have lavished on them such paint- 
ings as the monks of the Middle Ages 
put on vellum, or pre-Raphaelite painters 
on canvas or wooden panels. Yet in 
China, where all this ornament has a 
meaning not obvious. to us, perfectly 
plain specimens of good color are paid 
for as dearly as any other. They prize 
the incomparable gamut of colors, 
including all tints, all tones, all nuances, 
which their fathers have produced. They 
attribute the perfect success of a piece to 
a sort of spirit of the kiln protecting it 
and ordering the firing to the best result. 

There is nothing garish about these 
porcelains: Their beauty is of a kind 
that is truly ‘‘a joy forever.’’ Their 
color is as gentle as it is powerful, as 
rich in each example as it is varied ina 
collection. Of red, there may be the 
gorgeous sang de beeuf, ranging from 
deep Syrian purple to bright crimson ; 
the splendid coral reds, sometimes, as a 
last stroke of good fortune in the firing, 
showing the gold in their coloring mat- 
ter reduced to the metallic state, or 
gleaming in the light with all the tints 
of the rainbow; the rust red of iron, 
one of the most ancient colors; a ver- 
milion produced from iron; and most 
valuable of all, though modern, the 
beautiful tints of rose due to the chloride 
of gold. ‘Some French writers make these 
last into a ‘‘ family’’ by themselves, as 
they also make those pieces that are cov- 
ered wholly or in part with green, 
whether it be olive or apple green, or the 
green of the upper surface of the camel- 
lia leaf. Many of these are found on 
very old pieces and are iridescent in a 
high degree. The various celadons, 
tinged with gray or brown, form another 
variety. 

To find anything to compare with 
these triumphs: of the ceramic art, we 
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must go to nature—to her-corals, jaspers, 
agates, opals, onyx, and lapis lazuli, or 
look for analogous tints and textures in 
the rinds of fruits and the shining sur- 
faces of leaves. Also—and this opens 
up a field of many curious conjectures as 
to what the Chinese artists had in mind 
as types of the color they wished to see 
in their vases and cups and jars when 
drawn from the kiln—many of their 
superb tones remind one distinctly of 
articles of food. The very names. given 
at hazard by European collectors would 
seem to indicate a belief that these queer 
people had strictly associated with -all 
their notions of color the pleasures of 
the palate. A bottle of sang de beeuf is 
really colored like the rich juice from a 
round of beef. A specimen of ‘ mir- 
ror black,’’ especially if it show around 
the edge a partially glazed rim of cream- 
ery brown, brings to mind the color of 
stout. There are soft white glazes like 
congealed fat, and we dare say a speci- 
men may be found of an antique vase, 
fine, rich, and distinguished—a gem 
among the precious vases of rare jade, as 
say the inscriptions—which in its crack- 
ing brown and oily glaze shall reproduce 
the appetizing exterior of that first roast 
pig so lusciously described by Charles 
Lamb. It is a mere fact that there are 
glazes imitating the color of a mule’s 
lung, and that of a horse’s liver, which 
are unmistakably articles of Chinese diet ; 
and there are, to turn to comparisons less 
gross, tea-color glazes, and rice color, 
and plum and peach color, and the apple 
green before mentioned, and mustard 
yellow, and that white that De Gincourt 
compares to a species of blanc mange, 
and of which he praises the unctuous 
feel. Apart from color, the character of 
the material is such as the Chinese them- 
selves, when referring to it, speak of the 
glaze as the flesh of the piece, and the 
paste as its bone. , 

But even yet the list of colors is no 
exhausted, for there are the violets, old 
and new, blues of cobalt, turquoise, 
ultramarine, lavender, clair de lune, and 
‘‘blue of the sky after rain.’’ There 


are factitious jade, and imitations of 
jasper, chalcedony, and colored marble, 
and pieces streaked and seamed with 
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different colors, or else clouded with sev- 
eral shades of the one. ‘There are, 
besides, the several kinds of crackle, 
each of which has an influence on any 
color in connection with which it may 
be found, and there is the imitation 
crackle on blue jars of the ‘‘ hawthorn ’’ 
pattern, which, with perhaps more rea- 
son, is also said to be an imitation of a 
mass of fish eggs, or of frog spawn. 


WOMEN AS HUMORISTS. 


IT is a somewhat humiliating fact that, 
even on so familiar a topic as babies, the 
most humorous delineation in literature is 
by a man, who literally ‘‘ toasted ’’ them 
at the Grant banquet in Chicago. This, 
however, was but a variation of I.amb’s 
culinary preference as to these innocents 
at home. 

Whether from inability or disinclina- 
tion, certain it is that women have not 
been distinguished in humorous or musi- 
cal composition. Possibly they are too 
busy singing lullabies to compose sym- 
phonies ; too expert in the art of mots to 
trust or transfix them in cold typé. 

Custom or precedent has a controlling 
influence as to woman’s position in liter- 
ature. There is something incongruous 
in the association of Mrs. Browning or 
George Eliot with the ordinary sense of 
humor, as one were to crown a Venus of 
the Louvre or Madonna of the Vatican 
with cap and bells. Thus are the pre- 
rogatives outlined, aside from woman’s 
jurisdiction ; for fashion is a law in liter- 
ature, as in life and art. 

At one of the summer-resorts, a man 
gave, as an excuse for not bathing, that 
somebody always seemed to be using the 
ocean. As much argument in saying the 
field of humor is already in possession. 
It is comparatively a terra incognita to 
womankind, and the wonder of the 
moment is why it is always the man who 
laughs—on paper. 

Women take a psychological rather 
than humorous view of the odd contrasts 
of human destiny. The ‘‘ seamy side of 
life’’—for which humor is supposed to 
have a peculiar affinity—appeals to their 
sympathy from a higher plane than that 
of mirth. 
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There is an element of prevarication 
in the portrayal of natural or acquired 
absurdities. ‘* Lying,’’ says Hazlitt, 
‘* is a species of humor,’’ and, he might 
have added, an accomplishment in which 
women do not excel in literature. The 
boy who did not tell the truth because 
he couldn’t always just think of it had 
no illusions of conscience or feminine 
scruples as to the true spirit of humor, 
a sort of philosuphic escape from the 
tyranny of education in ethics of the 
ninth Commandment. 

It is said that the only forms of humor 
women possess are satire and irony. 
Mrs. Caudle was supposed to be humor- 
ous, but a man was responsible for the 
delusion—a man schooled in the language 
Carlyle declared to be Satan’s own. 

Strange that women fail to perceive the 
irony involved in the worship of ideals ! 
Fate plays a game of such fantastic tricks 
that the very gods are moved to laughter ; 
but women find solace only in the pathos 
of the situation, and, like Miss Amory, 
indite a new paragraph in the journal of 
tears. 

Humor has been defined as a well- 
bred effort to make the pathetic endur- 
able. When women arrive at this large- 
ness of conclusion, this general view of 
humanitarian interest, then the question 
—Why are there no women humorists? 
—will have reached ultimate discus- 
sion. ‘* Life is mainly sad everywhere,”’ 
says the greatest realist in fiction. The 
more reason for a systematic cultivation 
of the higher forms and perceptions of 
humor, for it is the spiritual insight that 
enables us to look on the bright side of 
existence ; the faculty that conquers by 
sheer force of bonhommie; the logic 
that a smile is worth a hundred groans in 
any market. 

Isadore Baker. 


FRAGMENTS. 
ALLEGRETTO ANDANTINO. 


OuTSIDE, the birds were twittering 
when I awoke; within, the flush of early 
dawning filled my room, and through the 
open window came faint inarticulate 
murmurings as of a child rousing, under 
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the warmth of tender eyes, from peace- 
ful slumber on a loving breast. 

Reluctant of reality, my brain still 
courted sleep, and rest yet lingered on 
my eyelids. Then, clinging to the 
dream of tender presence near, I nestled 
closer in the warm embrace of strong 
caressing arms. 

Who says ‘the thing we long for, 
that we are, for one _ transcendent 
moment ’’? Most surely he has felt the 
thrill of lips that, yearning, touched— 
and lingered ! 


CON ANIMA. 


A Busy morning, filled with the homely 
duties of life, my dear. Breakfast, dishes, 
milk, cream, fowls, beds, and sweeping. 
These have left me ready for a bit of rest 
in my favorite rocking-chair, with the 
latest newspaper at hand. 

Yet, somehow, the news of the world 
has little attraction for me. I am think- 
ing of you, dear one, busy with the duty 
lying nearest vou; duty distasteful 
enough to ensure your rapid develop- 
ment, if the sacrificing of self implies, 
as we are taught, positive moral growth. 

This has been a ‘‘ whatsoever’’ day 
with me; and now, basking in the con- 
scious rectitude of rest well earned, I 
realize that I quite enjoyed doing what 
my hand found to do. 

This, however, is a transaction of the 
heart, and, as such, is especially pleasant. 

There is an hour or two left before 
dinner, and, with the sublimity of 
courage born of ignorance, I am about 
to undertake the mysteries of a bodice, 
shirred and — er — all the rest of it. 
You wouldn’t understand, dearest, so I’ll 
spare you the details. 

It is very pleasant to think of you and 
to feel sure of my presence in your 
thoughts, and so we’ve kept each other 
company. 

It’s an easy world to live in to-day. 
I’ve been busy, well, and you are not far! 


PASSIONATO. 


“A blossomy world full of sunshine 
and laughter.” 


It looked so to me as I flung myself 
under a tree ; but, as I lay with my head 
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pillowed on the curve of my arm, that 
arm, with all its roundness, seemed a 
hard resting-place for a cheek that had 
known the warmth of soft caresses. 

Alone! ’Tis against the very design- 
ing of God’s plan. We were not born 
or meantto be alone! ’Tis an unnatural 
and ever unhappy state, for even those 
lonely ones who seem happy catch 
whatever of joy this world holds for 
them, in ideal communion with a sym- 
pathetic heart that seems to be near. 

I press my face against the short green 
grass. Comfort is not in Mother Nature. 
She herself whispers to me: 


“ Sighing and sad for desire of the bee.” 
The rest of the lullaby, 


“Sleep, my love, sleep; rest, my love, 
rest,” 


falls on ears dull to all save a whisper 
from thee. Concentration of thought 
comes hard in the morning, when life’s 
domestic duties crowd fast; but here, 
now, alone save for thought and longing 
for thee, I cry across the space between 
us for one thought, one message, one 
tender whispered word that all is well 
and love still reigns king. My arms are 
empty, dear, my heart is aching for one 
sign, one word to tell me I’m still dear. 
My whole heart’s in my throat; my eyes 
are burning with the tears that smart and 
sting as nature forces a relief. 

My arms are still outstretched for that 
which does not come ; and yet, sweeping 
over my mouth, as sweet as soft caress 
from tender lips, comes a whisper borne 
on the warm south breeze: ‘‘ All’s well, 
sweetheart! Good cheer! Be brave !’’ 

Who spoke, love? Are you near, or 
did longing charm an echo to my 
prayer? Who knows? God’s good! 
The heavens smile above me. I see the 
blue once more; I know the flowers 
are fair. I hear the drowsy hum of bees, 
and know, if I should sleep, I’d dream 
of thee. God save thee, dear! My 
eyelids close from very fullness of my joy. 


CON AMORE, MODERATO 


Lone since, the shades of night have 
I sit alone, 


drooped about the house. 
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save for the ticking clock and dancing 
flames. 

The soft white blanket I’ve been knit- 
ting for Nellie’s baby lies in my lap. 
‘That sweet presence that will so soon 
come to bless her life. How good a 
mother she will be! How little of her- 
self or of her own desire will enter in 
her life when once she hears that wailing 
cry! My sweet cousin! God send you 
peace, and free your path from thorns. 

And of myself: God send me grace 
to. meet them bravely, though my flesh 
be torn. 

My heart holds still some hope that 
time will straighten out the tangle fate 
has made ; and until then, dear one, may 
He in His good mercy watch ’twixt thee 
and me, who must be thus absented from 
each other. 

Dorothy Shirley. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS IN 
LONDON. 


THERE are many quaint nooks in 
London which are never seen by the 
ordinary tourist, who has only time to 
hurry through the great sights of the city 
and. must necessarily pass over much that 
is intensely interesting from its associa- 
tions and antiquity unless attention is 
specially directed to it. 

One of these quiet eddies in the great 
stream of life that whirls past close 
beside it and leaves it as peaceful and 
sleepy as it found it is the Charter-house, 
well known by reputation to all lovers 
of Thackeray’s books as the scene of the 
death of Colonel Newcome. 

Sir Walter Maury, a knight who had 
distinguished himself in the wars with 
France, founded a monastery here in 
1371, and a part of the old monastic 
buildings still remains, with the I. H. S. 
and the cross built into the outer wall. 
Henry VIII did not let it escape him 
when he was appropriating the property 
of the Church. Houghton, who was 
prior, ventured to remonstrate; and he, 
with several of his monks, was con- 
demned to be hanged, drawn, and quar 
tered at Tyburn as an example to others 
who might be disposed to offer incon- 
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venient opposition. Sir Thomas More 
saw them passing, from his window in 
the prison, and said to his daughter, 
Margaret Roper: ‘Lo, dost thou not 
see, Megg, that these blessed fathers be 
now as cheerfully going to their deaths 
as bridegrooms to their marriage?’’ 
There is a_ beautiful picture in the 
National Gallery representing the inci- 
dent, with these words engraved on the 
frame at its base. 

The Duke of Norfolk bought the 
buildings after they had passed through 
several hands, and added greatly to 
them. There is still a grand lofty draw- 
ing-room, with a curious painted chim- 
ney-piece and several most interesting 
pieces of tapestry. Queen Elizabeth 
had this room when she came to Lon- 
don before her coronation. It is now 
used for meetings of the governors, of 
whom Gladstone is one. 

Sir Thomas Sutton purchased the 
Charter-house in 1611 and founded a 
‘hool for boys and a home for eighty 
poor gentlemen. The school was 
removed a few years ago to Godalming 
in Surrey, and the ground sold for 
£90,000 to the Company of Merchant 
Tailors, who built a large school on it. 
The Poor Bretk-en, as they are called, 
are still there, and live in bright little 
rooms locking out on a green sunny 
square of turf with borders of mignon- 
ette and gay flowers as fresh and sweet as 
if it were deep in the country instead of 
in the heart of London. They dine 
together in a noble hall, once the din- 
ing-room of Norfolk House. It is pan- 
eled with black oak, and the ceiling 
cross-barred with the same wood. The 
tables and chairs are of polished oak, 
and on the carved oak mantel-piece are 
two cannon, put there by Sir Thomas 
Sutton in memory of his having fitted 
out a ship against the Spanish Armada. 
His portrait hangs at one end of the 
room, and must often be looked up to 
with grateful eyes by his poor pensioners. 
When they become too feeble and infirm 
to live alone in their little rooms, they 
are removed to the sick-bay and-tenderly . 
cared for until the end. There is a resi- 
dent chaplain and physician, and every- 
thing seems done to make the por 
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veterans comfortable. Every summer, 
a certain sum of money is given to each 
one and he is allowed to go for a 
month’s holiday and spend it as he 
pleases. 

In the beautiful chapel is a magnifi- 
cent tomb where the founder rests. In 
the upper part is a quaint representation 
of his funeral sermon, with the preacher 
in the middle and the brethren attent- 
ively listening. 

Among the older buildings is Wash- 
house Court; and here, in one of the 
little rooms with the tiny diamond-paned 
windows, Thackeray paints the death- 
scene of his brave old soldier hero. In 
the cloisters are monuments to Sir 
Henry Havelock and to Thackeray him- 
self. They, as well as Addison, Steele, 
John Wesley, Blackstone, and other 
famous men, were Charter-house boys. 

At one side is a quiet little grave- 
yard; it is no longer used for burial, 
and, when the poor gentlemen pass out 
of this troublesome world that has dealt 
hardly enough with some of them, they 
are laid elsewhere. 

Walking through the Smithfield Mar- 
ket, in itself one of the sights of Lon- 
don, we come to the plain slab in the 
wall of Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital 
that records the martyrdom of ‘‘ John 
Rogers, John Bradford, and John Phil- 
pot, servants of God who suffered death 
by fire for the faith of Christ in the 
years 1555,1556,1557.'’ On the other 
side of Smithfield, at right angles to the 
hospital, is a very curious stone gateway, 
the same that is shown in an old picture 
of the Lord Mayor watching the burn- 
ing of Anne Askew. This leads into 
St. Bartholomew’s the Great, a very old 
church ; only the choir remains, but that 
is as large as an ordinary modern church. 
It smells as musty and fusty as if it had 
not been opened since the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The ‘‘ sextoness,’’ as she describes 
herself on her door-plate, lives close by 
in Cloth Fair. She is a cheerful little 
body, whose spirits have survived the 
depressing influence of thirty years’ 
attendance in this atmosphere of decay. 

The church is said to have been 
founded in 1102. The grand stone pil- 
lars supporting round Norman arches are 
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as stately as the day they were raised, 
and there are smaller arches of a curious 
shape called stilted horseshoes behind 
the altar; but the lady-chapel has been 
encroached upon by neighboring ware- 
houses, and the glory of the altar is 
gone. Bolton, who was prior from 1506 
to 1532, built a kind of oriel window 
high up on the right side of the chancel, 
and it is still called Prior Bolton’s pew. 
On the base, carved in stone, is a bolt 
piercing a tun or wine-cask ; so it seems 
that punning was a vice of the sixteenth 
as well as the nineteenth century. 

There are many quaint and touching 
epitaphs on the tombs that surround the 
walls outside the ambulatory, a passage 
extending around the whole church 
behind the pillars. One to John Whit- 
ing says: 

“« She first deceased, he for a little try'd 
To live without her, lik’d it not and dy’d.” 


There is a bust of one Edward Cook, 
made of a porous stone that in damp 


weather is covered with moisture; 
beneath it are these lines: 
“Unsluice, ye briny floods. What! can ye 
keep 
Your eyes from tears and see the marble 
weep ? 


Burst out for shame; or if ye find no vent 
For tears, yet stay and see the stones 
relent.” 


On the left of the choir is the beauti- 
ful canopied tomb of the founder, 
Rahere. His full-length figure lies 
stretched on it as if asleep; at the feet 
stands an angel wearing a crown; on 
each side, a monk is kneeling, support- 
ing a Bible open at the words: ‘‘ The 
Lord shall comfort Zion: He will com- 
fort all her waste places; and He will 
make her wilderness like Eden and her 
desert like the garden of the Lord; joy 
and gladness shall be found therein, 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody.’’ 

The little sextoness said that the con- 
gregation was very small now; most of 
the people who used to go to the church 
had moved away, and no one had taken 
their places there. Will it ever be filled 
again? Is this one of the waste places 
that will be comforted and made once 
more like the garden of the Lord ? 


Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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FACTS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


BY THE 


THERE is no more popular fallacy than 
the idea that glass which rings—that is, 
has a sharp sound when struck—is infi- 
nitely superior to that which does not. 
Glass must be judged by its color, not 


its ring. Superior color, whiteness, and 
brilliancy are what glass should be 
judged by. 


SEVERAL of the South Side glass-fac- 
tories in Pittsburg are now using electri- 
city for cutting glass. Heretofore, when 
they wanted to cut one of the large 
cylinders of window-glass, a simple but 
primitive method was used. ‘This con- 
sisted of the pulling out from the furnace 
of a thin shred of glass heated white. 
This was quickly wrapped around the 
bottle-shaped end of the cylinder, and it 
burned through or fractured. the glass. 
A pair of tongs had to be used in the 
process. By the new method, the glass 
cylinder is encircled with a fine wire, the 
extremities of which are put in connec- 
tion with a small electric battery. It is 
necessary that the wire adhere closely to 
the glass. When a current of electricity 
is passed through the wire, it becomes 
red-hot and heats the glass beneath it ; 
then a single drop of water deposited 
on the heated place will cause a clean 
breakage of the glass around in the 
path of the wire. Contrary to what 
takes place with the usual process in 
the treatment of this fragile material, 
it is found that, the thicker the sides of 
the cylinder, the better the cut. 


UnpDER the name of porcelain shot, 
small white globules of porcelain are 
made in Munich. They are made to 
take the place of ordinary lead shot 
used for cleaning decanters, carafes, 
etc., as porcelain is entirely free from 
the objection of producing lead-con- 
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tamination, which is often the result 
when ordinary shot is used. Their hard- 
ness and rough surface producing, when 
shaken, greater friction, adapt the porce- 
lain shot well for quickly cleaning bottles, 
and, as it is not acted upon by acids or 
alkalies, almost any liquid can be used. 


PAPER window-glass is now said to be 
an assured fact. A  window-pane is 
made of white paper, manufactured 
from cotton or linen and modified by 
chemical action. Afterward the paper 
is dipped in a preparation of camphor 
and alcohol, which makes it like parch- 
ment. From this point, it can be 
moulded and cut into remarkably tough 
sheets, entirely transparent, and can be 
dyed with almost the whole of the aniline 
colors, the result being a transparent 
sheet showing far more vivid hues than 
the best glass. 


ORNAMENTAL grasses impart to an 
arrangement of cut flowers for room- 
decoration a lightness and distinctive 
character which fern-fronds, handsome 
as they are, fail to give. 


An East - Indian nabob recently 
ordered a glass bedstead from a firm 
in England. ‘The legs and pillars which 
carry the canopy, the head-rail, and the 
foot-rail, are all of solid glass, of fault- 
less brilliancy, most richly cut, and 
ingeniously fitted together without the 
aid of any metal supporters, which 
insures the brilliancy of the pure crystal 
being shown to the best advantage. The 
canopy is surrounded with ruby-colored 
velvet hangings ornamented with crosses 
and bosses in silver glass, and surmounted 
by stars and crescents placed alternately, 
the four corners being finished off with 
terminals of ruby and cut glass. The 
mattress and pillows are made of silk 
ruby-colored velvet. 
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HE English Religious Drama. By 
Katherine Lee Bates, Wellesley Col- 


lege. Macmillan & Co. 

The list of books relating to the drama is 
so voluminous and varied that the general 
reader might readily be pardoned if he 
decided there is little need for more; but 
when the subject is approached with the 
intention of the student, the difficulty of 
finding, a book at once satisfactory and 
scholarly upon the miracles and moralities 
is at once confronted. It is not because 
there has been so little written on this 
ancestor of our literature, but because liter- 
ary ability and scholarly research have so 
seldom been united in the writers who have 
treated it. Hone is always full of curious 
and entertaining information, but his passion 
was that of an antiquarian; he was rarely 
judicial and gathered without care for the 
sifting. In ‘ Percy’s Reliques”’ and similar 
works, where prefaces make up the original 
contributions, the reading is heavy, the phi- 
losophical spirit usually absent. 

Professor Bates has made her own 
researches, and, having a good literary 
skill and some practical knowledge of the 
needs of the reader, she has given us the 
first book on the early religious drama in 
England which can be recommended as 
both scholarly and entertaining. Her sub- 
ject—which resembles the dried Rose of 
Sharon peddled by our modern palmer from 
Jerusalem, in its apparent deadness and 
actual vitality—as she says, can be regarded 
in two ways. It can be thought of “as the 
primal dramatic chaos outof which the 
Elizabethan stage rose, not by process of 
evolution, but by divine fiat,’’ or as a five- 
centuried growth in which was displayed 
on a grand scale a “huge, rough-hewn, 
majestic Gothic drama ”—*‘ humanity, devil- 
try, and divinity; not merely passion, but 
all the passion that surged through the 
great, child-like, medizval heart.’’ There 
is nothing isolated in these old plays. The 
learning is absurd, the poetry halts, strides, 
falls out of line, straggles worse than the 


rawest militia; the confusion of religion 
and mythology is ridiculous, but it was 
coherent and logical; and it, not Marlowe 
nor Greene, should be classified as ‘the 
predecessor of Shakespeare,’’ and no study 
of the Elizabethan drama can be complete 
that does not comprehend the source from 
which it arose. But, viewed only as his- 
torical material, these old plays have great 
value. Nowhere else have we such naive 
and well-colored revelations of the early 
English conception of character and situa- 
tion. When Cain, grumbling like a sullen 
plough-boy, goes with his brother to offer 
sacrifice, we see what our ancestors con- 
sidered the attitude of the villain should be; 
and when Noah's wife, after refusing to go 
into the ark, is carried away from her 
carousing companions by her sons, we have 
their idea of comedy. When we come to 
the miracle-plays founded on the New Tes- 
tament, we discover the fine and conscious 
sense of fairness and tenderness that under- 
lies the Anglo-Saxon character. The age 
of the Madonna came during the age of the 
miracle-plays, and the stage dealt as finely 
with Mary as did painting. It is true that 
the Mary of the plays was as realistic as 
Durer or Quentin Matsys; but Raphael ~ 
did not treat her more tenderly. Never is 
she taken rudely; she is the maid who 
knows no evil and must not be told. The * 
women who crowded to the windows when 
the stage was rolled into the squares oppo- 
site their houses, and the men who followed 
it from street to street, would not have 
tolerated trifling with their highest ideal of 
human purity and goodness. A fine study 
could be made of the place of Mary and 
Joseph in this phase of medizeval thought. 

Professor Bates gives one chapter to the 
Latin Passion-plays and Saint-plays, and 
one to the moralities. The three remain- 
ing treat of the miracle-plays, that upon 
the “dramatic values” being of special 
interest. 

With this work, and A. W. Pollatd’s 
‘“‘Moralities"’ and “ Interludes,”’ also pub- 
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lished by Macmillan, the reader upon 
English literature or the drama is well 
equipped for good work upon the ‘ begin- 
nings.”’ 

Louise Stockton. 


“A Good Angel, a Story told on Christ- 
mas Eve,” written by Octave Thanet and 
recently published, is a decidedly interest- 
ing presentation of the fact, believed by 
many, that drunkenness might be cured in 
many instances if only we could “see our- 
selves as others see us.”’ Jimmy, who is 
the character in question, after varied experi- 
ences, finds himself in charge of a man who 
commits the many indulgences to which he 
himself has always been addicted ; and for 
tthe first time in his life,in his efforts to 
keep this man from evil, he realizes how 
much suffering he must have given his 
mother and those nearest to him. The 
remarks made by Jimmy, upon losing his 
leg after heroically saving the life of his 
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an accident. Don't spoil the only decent 
act I ever did in my worthless life by sick- 
ing the women on him. If he reforms, and 
I am almost sure‘he will, I want the credit 
of it; so let him come all he will, and 
don’t you monkey with the work of grace! 
Mind, live or die, it’s a bargain!” 

That Miss French is not fanatical in her 
opinions is shown by the final sentence: 
‘The problem, though, is to find the par- 
ticular medicine for the particular case.”’ 

Several equally interesting papers, which 
have recently appeared almost simultane- 
ously, bring to mind her story of Arkansas 
life, in ‘‘ We All,” which appears this year, 
bound in delicate green and gold (Apple- 
tons). This book is well illustrated and is 
a good book for boys and girls, giving much 
information about life in Arkansas, thrilling 
expeditions after wild boar, experiences with 
counterfeiters, and some insight into the 
methods of Judge Lynch, all of this and 
much more. 
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THE APPARITION AT AUNT VALLEY’S. ; 


charge—who was under the influence of 
liquor at the time —are characteristic of the 
force of this writer’s style and give evidence 
of her deep study of character. 

Said Jimmy: “ Roger, you keep an eye 
on Reisling, won’t you, and don’t let him 
get discouraged. He has got his scare and 
he is sorry enough ; he doesn’t need to have 
it rubbed in. Let it be an accident—-simply 


There is a satisfaction in reading a book of 
this kind, knowing, as one does, that it is a 
faithful picture of life in a section that has 
by experience become thoroughly familiar 
to the writer. The broadening and develop- 
ment of character in Cecil, a city boy sent 
to the Seytons in Arkansas from unfortunate 
environments, is a wholesome study for any 
boy or girl. Cecil learns some of the duties 
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of every man to other men, not as his 
friends nor his equals nor his possible 
helpers, but simply as men born into the 
same world with him to live and suffer and 
die. 

Books of this kind cannot help but serve 
a good purpose. This one especially incul- 
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the miserable conceits and wearing com- 
monplaces of the pre-Raphaelite school 
which elected at one period to hail him as 
its master. 

“ Her fidelity to truth never shrinks from 
any incident or situation which may be 


necessary to the furtherance of plot or the 
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RASMUS RIDERLESS AND LAME ; WHAT DID IT MEAN? 


cates sound morals in a pleasant manner, 
and parents may safely place it in the hands 
of their children. 

I cannot close these paragraphs without 
quoting the following appreciative and just 
verdict in regard to Octave Thanet's place 
in literature : 

“ Throughout all her work, she is realistic 
in the right sense of the word. Pessimistic 
she is not; into that common error of real- 
ists, she never sinks. The glorification of 
the commonplace is not Octave Thanet’s 
interpretation of realism. Her men and 
women are interesting in themselves, and 
the events and incidents which meet them 
on the road of life are of sufficient impor- 
tance to develop their characters ; they live 
either upward or downward, and are not 
solely occupied with the pettiest possible 
occurrences of the barest sides of existence. 
In fact, there is warmth, form, and perspec- 
tive in everything she writes. She is as far 
removed from the Chinese tea-tray style of 
fiction as Millais in his best pictures is from 


development of character, yet she invariably 
succeeds in awakening that longing after the 
ideal which all save the narrowest and most 
pitiable of -misanthropes believe dormant 
even in the coarsest and dullest of human 
beings. 

‘‘She knows, as George Eliot and Mrs. 
Gaskell knew, that there is no subject which 
may not be freely written about—no social 
question, no mental difficulty, no physical 
fact, no moral deformity, which may not be 
openly discussed ; but it can be said of her, 
as of those two noble teachers, that her 
pages never contain hints for the gratifica- 
tion of impure imaginations, nor does she 
ever confound vulgarity and wit or mistake 
coarseness for sparkle or strength.” 


Louise E. Hogan. 


“ The Journey from A to Izzard.” Under 


this taking title, Mr. Frank H. Vizetelly tells 
how a dictionary is made, describing for the 
purpose of illustration the mode of making 
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the ‘Standard Dictionary" (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), which has been in course of prepara- 
tion nearly four years, and is almost com- 
pleted. 

A staff of 247 editorial workers, including 
doctors of divinity, doctors of medicine, 
professors in all the arts and sciences, are 
engaged on the “Standard,” whose assist- 
ants are to be found as far away as Aus- 
tralia, India, Natal, and the Cape. This 
corps has a large army to marshal, for the 
“Dictionary”’ will record about 300,000 
words and phrases. 

The most important, and at the same 
time most difficult, task in making a dic- 
tionary, is the preparation of the definitions. 
Thirty-five definers, not counting ‘ outside 
specialists,” have been steadily engaged on 
the “Standard,” of whom a number are 
‘inside specialists,” selected to treat par- 
ticular classes of words belonging to the 
various sciences, obsolete words, and other 
subjects. One specialist has had in charge 
the compounding of words, a subject about 
which not a few know but very little. To 
a competent man has been entrusted a 
special department for synonyms and anto- 
nyms. A definer is handed at one time 
four packages, each containing twenty-five 
cards, on each of which isa single vocabu- 
lary word. With dictionaries — usually 
seven in number—before him, with cyclo- 
pedias and other reference-books within 
easy reach, he is expected to create a 
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definition, comprehensive, correct, yet con- 
cise. 

When a definer’s work is done, so far 
as the bare definition is concerned, it is 
subjected to a critical examination by a 
“reviewer,” an expert lexicographer, whose 
duty it is to see that no important or signifi- 
cant ideas are omitted, and who has full 
power to strengthen a definition, in style, 
construction, or otherwise, bearing in mind 
the maxim laid down by an eminent author- 
ity, that a word should always ‘be so defined 
as to exhibit the meaning, or the different 
meanings, in which it is used by good 
writers.” 

As many as six galley-proofs are ‘‘ passed " 
before the order is given to make into pages. 
The pages are proven two or three times, 
sometimes more often, before they are elec- 
trotyped. Here one would think the work 
ends ; and yet, when the proofs of the plate- 
pages are sent out to the specialists, it is no 
common thing for these gentlemen to return 
them with corrections, bearing the very last 
information, that bring the definitions up to 
date. Of course, this necessitates the par- 
tial and sometimes the entire remaking of 
the plates; but, on the other hand, it is 
beneficial, for it is only by this means that 
absolute perfection is attained. 

And what next, and next? Why, that 
which is most essential to the production of 
a book—the printing, the critical examina- 
tion of the press-proofs, and the binding. 





CIS KNEW THAT ALLY SAW SOMETHING HORRIBLE, 


























Each of these calls for the 
exceptional effort and the 
particular care that must 
be the necessary antecedent 
of the mechanical perfec- 
tion. 

From the time of John- 
son’s small _ beginnings 
through the stagnant and 
barren half-century, the end 
of which saw Webster's work 
begun ; through the twenty 
years during which he read 
for it and framed it; to the 
time when Worcester wrote, 
and the ‘“ Imperial’’ made 
its English name; to the 
later day when the “ Cent- 
ury '’ adopted and enlarged 
the latter work, and devel- 
oped from that basis the 
grand achievement of the 
largest English-speaking 
encyclopedic dictionary the 
world has known; to the 
present, when a new work, 
the ‘‘ Standard,” is unfolding 
itself as the most compre- 
hensive dictionary of the 
time —the conditions of 
labor under which lexico- 
graphical work has_ been 
performed have improved, 
and lent that faculty to exe- 
cution which has resulted in 
such excellent attainment 
and meritorious perform- 
ance. 

Before, however, the definition is handed 
to the “reviewer,” there are pinned to it 
the quotations intended to illustrate the 
various meanings of the word. These quo- 
tations, selected by a large staff of readers, 
have been verified and edited by the quota- 
tion department, and the place from which 
each quotation is taken exactly indicated. 
To make a satisfactory selection of, say 
from 100 to 150 quotations for each sense 
of a word, is not an easy task for the 
reviewer, and requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of English literature. The reviewer 
stamps his initials upon such of the quota- 
tions as he thinks fit to insert, whereon the 
cards upon which all manuscript work has 
been done are taken to the “pasting” 
department, in charge of two young women 
whose duty it is to paste the quotations at 
the side of the particular definition to which 
they refer. Each package, in this form, 
then ‘goes to the typewriters, eighteen of 
whom are kept at work writing the contents 
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CECIL LIFTED HIS GUN. 


of the cards. To the typewritten matter the 
etymologies are now attached, and after this 
is proof-read, it takes the place of the pack- 
age, and is held for final revision. 

When these proofs have been corrected and 
returned by the specialists, they are passed 
to those employed in the “ transcribing” 
department. To them is given a duplicate 
galley-proof, pasted on a blank sheet of 
imperial paper, and upon the margins of 
this sheet each specialist's corrections are 
transcribed. The sheet is then examined 


. carefully by an experienced critic, and by 


him transferred to the associate editors for 
general criticism and elimination of super- 
fluous quotations. This done, the sheet 
journeys in turn to the illustration depart- 
ment, where the engravings that are to 
embellish the work are added. Thence it 
finds its way to the “compounder” and 


proof-readers, and afterward it comes under 
the critical eye of the managing editor, to 
be supervised, finally, by the editor-in-chief, 
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OSS BY DISUSE.—It is a suggestive 
fact, not always sufficiently consid- 
ered, that ‘‘as soon as any organ or 

faculty falls into disuse it degenerates, and 
is finally lost altogether.” Through all the 
ages that man has had the power of speech, 
this power has not been fixed in us in any 
degree whatever by heredity. It is regarded 
as definitely proved that if a child of civil- 
ized parents were brought up in a desert 
place, and allowed no communication what- 
ever with man, it would never make any 
attempt at speech. Up to the last century, 
it was not uncommon to find persons living 
in a wild state in the woods and forests of 
England, France, Germany, and Russia, 
who were utterly incapable of speech, 
though they could make sounds in imita- 
tion of the cries of wild animals. 

Certain parasitic insects: have so-com 
pletely degenerated that they possess 
neither eyes, legs, heads, mouths, stomachs, 
nor intestines. Animals that burrow and 
live underground lose the power of sight, 
or have eyes that are merely rudimentary. 
Slave ants and working ants have lost their 
wings, through being kept entirely to a life 
on the ground. The masters in some colo- 
nies of ants in which slaves are kept have 
become so hopelessly dependent on their 
slaves, that they not only will not seek food, 
but are incapable of feeding themselves, and 
will starve with food before them unless a 
slave is present to place it in their jaws! 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Dorchester, 
Mass., have received from the judges of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition one of the 
highest awards on each of the following- 
named articles contained in their exhibit: 
Breakfast Cocoa, No. 1 Chocolate, German 
Sweet Chocolate, Vanilla Chocolate, Cocoa 
Butter. 

The judges state in their report that these 
products are characterized by excellent 
flavor, purity of material employed, and 
uniform even composition, indicating great 
care in point of mechanical preparation. 


LEARNING WISDOM.—Though a girl may 
become learned by another's learning, she 
can never be wise but by her own wisdom. 
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A USEFUL. INVENTION.—Much interest is 
being taken by the physicians of this city 
in a case of almost total deafness, which 
has been nearly if not entirely relieved by 
an inexpensive invention belonging to F. 
Hiscox, of 853 Broadway, New York City. 
As every known device and the most skill- 
ful treatment had failed to afford relief, the 
case was believed to be incurable, and the 
success of this invention, which is easily 
and comfortably adjusted and practically 
invisible, is considered a remarkable tri- 
umph. 


CRYING BABIES.—-Some people do not 
love them. They should use the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect 
infant food. A million American babies 
have been raised to man and womanhood 
on the Eagle brand. Grocers and druggists. 


Am I My BROTHER'S KEEPER ?—Many a 
wrong goes on near us, unchallenged, 
because we say it is not our business, and 
we donot like to interfere. That was the 
excuse Cain thought to make when his 
brother was inquired for. And, be it noted, 
while he made that excuse, he was really 
guilty of his’ brother's murder !—Lezsure 
Flour. 


SACRED NUMBERS. — Certain numbers 
have. always been held to be sacred, the 
number 7 especially so. In the belief of 
some of the early Christians, 7 was made 
lucky because a human being sheds his. 
teeth at 7, becomes a youth at twice 7,a 
man at thrice 7, and reaches his grand cli- 
macteric at nine times 7. 

Ten is also a sacred number, sanctified, it 
is said, in the human form by the ten fingers 
and toes—which, some people assert, are to 
be discerned in all large animals, and may 
even be traced in the hoof of a horse, five 
in each hoof. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


ALL REMITTANCES for this magazine 
should be made either by post-office order, 
express money order, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE NEW PETERSON 
MaGaAzInE. If neither of these can be 
had, send bank-notes or silver in a regis- 
tered letter. 
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